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>We are very much indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
G. S. Appleton, the Publisher, Philadelphia, for permis- 
sion to copy the “Three Experiments of Living,” for 
the benefit of our readers. Those who would like this 
interesting story, in a permanent form, tastefully bound, 
may find it, with others worthy of attention, among Mr. 
Appleton’s publications. 











From the Amulet for 1835. 
The Mother’s Hope. 


Is there, when the winds are singing 
In the happy summer time,— 

When the raptured air is ringing 

With Earth’s music, heavenward springing 
Forest chirp, and village chime,- 

Is there, of the sounds that float 

Minglingly, a single nete 

Half so sweet, and clear, and wild, 

As the laughter of a child? 


Listen! and be now delighted ; 

Morn hath touched the golden strings, 
Earth and sky their vows have plighted, 
Life and light are reunited, 

Amid countless carolings. 

Yet, delicious as they are, 

There’s a sound that’s sweeter far,— 
One that makes the heart rejoice 
More than all,— the human voice ! 


Organ finer, deeper, clearer, 
Though it be a stranger’s tone ; 
Than the winds or waters dearer, 
More enchanting to the hearer, 
For it answereth its own. 
But of all its witching words, 
Sweeter than the songs of birds, 
Those are sweetest, bubbling wild 
Through the laughter ef child. 


Harmonies from time-touched towers, 
Haunted strains from rivulets, 

Hum of bees among the flowers, 

Rustling leaves, and silver showers,— 
These, ere long, the ear forgets ; 

But in mine there is a sound 

Ringing on the whole year round,— 

Heart-deep laughter that I heard 

Ere my child could speak a word. 


Ah! *twas heard by ear far purer, 
Fondlier formed to catch the strain,— 
Ear of one whose love is surer,— 
Hers, the mother, the endurer 
Of the deepest share of pain ; 
Hers, the deepest bliss, to treasure 
Memories of that cry of pleasure ; 
Hers to hear, a lifetime after, 
Echoes of that infant laughter. 


Yes,—a mother’s large affection 
Hears with a mysterious sense ; 
Breathings that evade detection, 
Whisper faint, and fine inflection, 
Thrill in her with power intense. 
Childhood’s honeyed tones untaught 
Hiveth she in loving thought, — 
Tones that never thence depart, 
For she listens with her heart. 


“DOr 


3L}The end of learning is to know God, and 
out that knowledge to love Him, and to imitate 
Him, as we may the nearest, by possessing our- 
selves of true virtue.— Milton. 














The Teacher’s Monuments. 

The celebration of the Fiftieth Aniversary of 
the appointment of Dr. Abbot to the Preceptor- 
ship of Phillips’ Exeter Academy, drew together 
a crowd of the alumni of that noble institution, 


| some after a long absence,to look again upon 
the scenes of their youthful hopes and youthful 


aspirations, dad to testify their gratitude to their 
venerable instructor, whom they had always re- 
garded with reverence and affection. Among the 
many distinguished individuals present, who had 
received their early classical training there, Dan- 
iel Webster and Edward Everett were the moggt 
conspicuous. At the table, these asrongg he 
pils were seated, the one on the right, an e 
other on the left of their veteran preceptor. Mr. 
Webster, in the course of some remarks made by 
him, took occasion to express his surprise, that, 
while the memory of the artist, whose talents are 
employed on perishable matter, should be hon- 
ored with monuments of marble and brass, the 
teacher, the highest of all artists, whose proper 


| work consists in molding the immortal mind 


into the just proportions of a perfect character, 
had seldom, ifvever, had his name perpetuated by 
such mémorials, 

John P. Hale; who followed Mr. Webster, 
modestly begged leave to dissent from the view 
taken by his distinguished friend, He thought 
the teacher had his monuments, and those, too, 
of the most durable kind. For, said he, with 
how much truth might our venerated preceptor, 
looking on either hand, exclaim, 

* Exegi monumentum aere perennius.”’ 
This happy “hit” was received with great ap- 
plause, and called upthe following very amusing 
reminiscence. 

A lad having been called upon by Dr. Abbott, 
to read the Ode commenceing with the verse 
quoted above, instead of construing it, I have 
executed a monument more lasting than brass, 
rendered it, I have eaten a monument more en- 
during than brass. 

The Doctor, assuming a gravity of tone and 
manner peculiar to himself, interrupting him, 
said, Have you, sir? You may sit, then, until 
you have digested it— Massachusetts Teacher. 





sc$Let the child be taught to reverence his 
body—yes, his body—as the temple, which 
should be at all times fitted for the residence of 
the holy spirit. Let him be made to see, that 
any excess, of any kind, will bring disorder into 
that temple; and that every forbidden indulgence 
of appetite or passion will do its part to shut out 
the good spirit and fill it with devils. 

Christian World. 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING, 


1. Living within the means. 
2. Living up to the means. 
3. Living beyond the means. 


LIVING BEYOND THE MEANS. 
(Continued from our last number.) 

It would be hard, if authors, who lavish so 
much ink and paper on the public, should not 
derive advantage from public improvements. In 
the spirit of modern invention, they ought to be 
allowed to post rapidly over space, and make 
use of steam and railroads to expedite their 
progress. 

We now travel on for a few years, passing 
events as indistinctly as the locomotive passed 
houses, trees, and people, and at length stop at 


anding-place. 
nk’s speculations had been successful, and 
h 


e began to feel the selfeonsequence of wealth. 
“We pay an enormous rent for this house,” 
said he, one day, as he rose to close a blind, 
through which the setting sun poured its intol- 
erable brightness. 

“We thought it low, when we rented it,” said 
Jane, “and they say rents have risen. 

“TI mean enormous for its size and situation. 
There is no reason why we should remain in it. 
Our lease expires this year, and I shall not re- 
new it.” 

Jane felt a reluctance to moving, and said, 
“It was but the other day that Mrs. Reed and I 
were speaking of the block, and saying, what 
convenient, genteel houses they were.” 

“Yes; very well, very well for the Reeds; 
but we can afford something better. The house 
next to Mr. Bradish’s that he owns, is to be let. 
We will go and look at it to-morrow.” 

The next morning they went to see it. It 
was a very fine house, and in a very fine situa- 
tion; but the rent even Frank hesitated about. 

“The Bradishes would be most delightful 
neighbors,” he said. “ They were people of estab- 
lished rank and wealth; they were not all the 
time struggling to be thought something of, as 
the Reeds were, who, he could not help think- 
ing, were a little envious of his superior success 
in the world.” 

It was a truth, that Dr. and Mrs. Fulton had 
left their ‘ patronizing’ friends behind them, and, 
like the ungrateful world, felt a disinclination to 
look back. The intercourse, .however, was as 
frequent as ever, but not as pleasant. Mrs. 
Reed had a wonderful faculty of saying rude, 
indifferent things, in so guarded a manner, that 


only the spirit of them could be felt. Jane 


often wondered what it was that made her 
nervous and uncomfortable, when she was with 
her, and certainly felt no regret at the idea of get- 
ting a little further off. The more they thought 
of the house, of their alternation toward the 





Bradishes, the more inclined they were to quit 
their present residence. 

But a new obstacle presented itself. Mr. 
Bradish wished to sell the house, and therefore 
would not let them take a lease of it. Frank 
said, “'To carpet and furnish such a house as that, 
and perhaps be obliged to leave it at the end of 
the year, was out of the question.” The only 
alternative, then, was to give it up, or purchase 
it. This alternative was a subject of much dis- 
cussion between him and Jane. Not that she 
had any head for business; but she was his 
dearest friend, and there was a straight-forward 
good sense in her mind, when it was not biased 
by her affection and deference for her husband, | 
of which he fully felt the value. She was very 
decided in her opinion, that the house they were 
in was quite good enough for the present ; when 
their daughters were old enough to go into com- 
pany, it might be an object to get such a house. 
But Frank assured her such a chance might not 
then occur. Mr. Bradish had offered to make 
the terms very easy to him. Real estate was 
every day rising in value; and he was fully con- 
vinced it was a good thing, merely as a matter 
of speculation. This word Jane had so often 
heard from her husband’s lips, that it began to 
sound to her like wealth. 

“ But how,” said Jane, “can you pay for it? 
Have you thirty thousand dollars at your com- 
mand?” 

“Tcan easily command it. To tell you the 
truth, Jane, Mr. Bradish has offered to let me 
the money.” 

“Let you the money to buy his own house! 
How strange !” 

“Yes. He is very desirous that we should 
have it; and, as it is not convenient for me to 
withdraw so much of my property, he will make 
it quite easy to me; in other words it is to re- 








main on mortgage, and I am to pay him at leis- 
ure, by instalments.” 

“T should think this was the same thing as 
renting it. 

“Not exactly ; for the house is mine. There- 
fore, if it rises to twice its present value, I am 
the gainer, not he.” 

This was the position Jane comprehended ; 
and as her husband assured her z¢ must rise, 
she was fully convinced, and the house was 
bought. 


To prepare the house for their reception, now 
wholly engrossed them. As it was a thing for 
life, it was well worth while to strain every 
nerve to do it in the best manner. Mrs. Brad- 
ish had very kindly dropped a hint, that when 
a ball was given by either family, a door might 
be cut through, and both houses thrown into 
one. It became, therefore, almost indespensable, 
that one house should be furnished nearly as 
elegantly as the other. The same cabinet- 





Reeds, and their growing attachment to the 


when completed, it certainly was not much in- 
ferior to Mr. Bradish’s. 

Jane was not behind Mrs. Bradish in cos- 
tume or figure. Every morning, at the hour 
for calls, she was elegantly attired for visitors. 
Many came from curiosity. Mrs. Hart con- 
gratulated her dear friend, on seeing her mov- 
ing in a sphere for which it was evident nature 
intended her. Mrs. Reed cautioned her against 
mauvaise honte that might remind one of for- 
mer times. Others admired her furniture and 
arrangements, without any sly allusions. On 
one of these gala mornings uncle Joshua was 
ushered into the room. Jane was fortunately 
alone, and she went forward and offered two 
fingers with a cordial air, but whispered to the 
servant, “if any one else called, while he was 
there, to say she was engaged.” She had 
scrupulously observed her promise of not send- 
ing word she was not at home. There was a 
mock kind of deference in his air and manner 
that embarrassed Jane. 

“So,” said he looking round him, “ we have a 
palace here! 

“The house we were in was quite to small, 
now that our children are growing so large,” re- 
plied Jane. 

“They must be greatly beyond the common 
size,” said uncle Joshua, “if that house could not 
hold them.” 

“It was a very inconvenient one; and we 
thought, as it was a monstrous rent, it would 
be better'to take another. Then, after we had 
bought this, it was certainly best to furnish it 
comfortably, as it was for life.” 

“Is it paid for?” asked uncle Joshua, drily. 

Jane hesitated. 

“Paid for? O certainly; that is—yes, sir.” 

“Tam glad to hear it; otherwise I much doubt 
if it is taken for life.” 

Jane was silent. 


“Very comfortable,” said uncle Joshua; “that 
is a comfortable glass for your husband to shave 
by; and those are comfortable cyrtains, to keep 
out the sun and cold.” Both of these articles 
were strikingly elegant. ‘That is a comfortable 
lamp that hangs in the middle of the room; it 
almost puts out my eyes with its glass danglers. 
Times are strangely altered, Jane, since you 
‘and I thought such comforts necessary.” 


“Frank has been very successful in his specu- 
lations, uncle; he does not now depend on his 
profession for a living; indeed, he thinks it his 
duty to live as other people do, and place his 
wife and children upon an equality with others.” 

“ And what do you call an equality—living as 
luxuriously, and wasting as much time as they 
do? Dwelling in as costly apartments, and for- 
getting there is any other world than this? 
When you were left to my care, and your dear 
mother was gone from us, how often I lamented 








maker and upholsterer was employed; and 





that I could not supply her place—that I could 
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not better talk to you of another world, to 
which she had gone; but then, Jane, I comforted 
myself that I knew something of the duties that 
belonged to this, and that, if I faithfully in- 
structed you in these, I should be preparing you 
for another. When I saw you growing up, 
doubtful and humble, charitable and selfdenying, 
sincere, and a conscientious disciple of truth, 
theny I felt satisfied that all was well. But I be- 
gin now to fear that it was a short-sighted kind 
of instruction—that it had not power enough 
to enable us to hold fast to what is right. I 
begin now to see that we must have motives 
that do not depend on the praise or censure of 
this world—motives that must have nothing to 
do with it.” 

“Frank told me the other day,” said Jane, 
“that he thought you were growing quite re- 
ligious.” 

“Tf Tam,” said uncle Joshua, “it is from the 
conviction that I want higher motives than this 
world can give. When I lost you, Jane, I was 
a poor solitary being. The world, you know, is 
not much to me, and I was still less to that. 
For a time you were still my own Jane; but 
when your family increased, and—as was very 
natural—you were occupied by it, then I was 
thrown quite on myself. And a dreary pros- 
pect it was. Then I asked myself, if all was to 
end here? Not but what I believe in another 
world, but it was just as I believed in England 
or France; but now, Jane, I have thought it 
over, till I feel that heaven is a land I am going 
to, and the Bible my chart to steer by; and [ 
am no longer solitary or alone. No, my dear 
Jane, I want you to believe it.” 

“T do, uncle,” said Jane, affectionately, “ you 
always taught me that my mother had gone to 
heaven, and that, if I was good, I should go 
too.” 

« Ah! but, my dear child, I want you to feel 
it—to feel the comfort and blessing of God’s 
presence. It seems to me, that, when we once 
realize the glory of heaven, we shall not think 
much of these earthly palaces. Do not wait till 
you go to heaven to realize God’s presence, but 
feel that he is with you always—teach it to 
your children—win your husband to the 


truth.” 
“T wish, my dear uncle,” said Jane, and at 


that moment she spoke sincerely, “I wish you 
would come and live with us ; we have now room 
enough. Frank and I would do everything in 
our power to make you happy. ThenI could 
see you every day, and often;—say, dear uncle, 
will you come?” 

‘The old man’s eyes overflowed. 

“Blessings on you, my dear child,” said he. 
“No Jane ;—you forget how short my time is at 
the longest. What is left is little enough to 
prepare for eternity. I must put it to all its 
best purposes; so that, when my Master calls, I 
may render such an account as may give me 





| permission to enter—not such a halk as this— 
| but one far more glorious than can be wrought 
| by human hands. But we must not let our 
talk of another world wholly banish our thoughts 
of this. Ihave made a great exertion to come 
and see you this morning. I found it difficult 
to get here, owing to my shortness of breath, 
which I think grows upon me. Therefore I 
shall not come again soon; and I must finish 
|what I have to say. All seems prosperous 
now. But I am afraid Frank is living beyond 
his means.” 

“QO no, uncle, he has been very successful in 
| some speculations that he has made. I assure 
| you we can afford all this, and a great deal 
| more.” 
| “Tam glad that he has paid for the house,” 
| said uncle Joshua. 

Jane was silent. 

“You told me he had.” 

“OQ yes,” said she, making an effort to 
speak. 

“Well, I must begone.” 

“Uncle,” said Jane, “do ridehome, it is such 
along walk. I expect a carriage at one.” 

He hesitated. Alas, for poor human nature! 
Jane had promised to call with Mrs. Bradish at 
that hour to make visits; it wanted only a few 
| minutes of it. The inconvenience of sending or 
| taking him home occurred to her mind, and she 
| added, “but I know you had rather walk, so I 
| will not urge the matter.” 

If uncle Joshua saw the wavering of her mind, 
he did not appear to notice it; but, affection- 
ately embracing her, desired his kind love to 
Frank and the children, and departed. Soon af- 








| had ordered came to the door; and almost im- 
mediately a message from Mrs. Bradish, saying, 
“she had a bad headache, and must give up her 
visits.” 

“What a pity,” said Jane, “I did not persuade 
uncle Joshua to ride home! but he was in such 
a hurry! Well, I am glad I asked him; it cer- 
tainly was not my fault that he did not ride.” 

The carriage was ordered away, for Mrs. 
Bradish’s company was indispensable. And a 
few moments of reflection forced themselves on 
her mind; “ Did I do right,” was the first thought, 
“in saying Frank had paid for the house?” 

Turn it which way she could, it sounded to 
her like a falsehood. She was sure uncle 
Joshua would think it so. She thought over 
his conversation, his long kindness to her, of her 
mother’s death, and at last of her own. This is 
a subject that seldom fails to call forth tears 
from the unthinking, if it chance to occur. 
Jane had already imagined her funeral bier, her 
weeping children, and agonized husband, the 
world in sadness, and very soon she was deluged 
with tears. 

“What is the matter now, Jane,” said Frank, 
as he suddenly entered. 





ter he leftthe house, the carriage which Jane” 











— 


Jane could not tell him she was mourning 
over her own obsequies. 

“Nothing,” said she “only uncle Joshua has 
been here.” 

“And has been giving you another lecture, I 
suppose ?” 

“He asked me if you had paid for the house.” 

“ What did you tell him?” 

“IT told him you had; but I am afraid I did 
wrong.” 

“Q no, itis mine; I have a deed of it.” 

“ But after all, you have only hired the money.” 

“Very well, I shall pay lawful interest for 
that money.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Jane, “how the 
house is paid for.” 

“No; women never understand these things, 
and therefore they should not talk about them.” 

“And yet,” said Jane, “that is the only way 
to understand them. It would set my heart 
at ease, if you would explain to my satisfaction 
how you have paid for the house.” 

“Upon my word, your moral tact is so very 
exquisite that I cannot comprehend it. Most 
wives are satisfied with their husband’s word, 
but you require demonstration.” 

Jane strove to look satisfied, but she felt that 
a kind word from Frank would have comforted 
her more than his answers. 

“Uncle Joshua is growing quite a fanatic, I 
think,” said Frank. “TI suppose he talked to you 
about religion. For my part, I like everything 
in its proper place—religion in the pulpit.” 

“Ts it never to come out?” said Jane inquir- 
ingly. 

“Not if it makes us unhappy. I came to tell 
you that I shall dine out to-day.” 

“How sorry lam I did not know it before! 
I would have persuaded my uncle to stay and 
dine.” 

“ How sorry I am,” said Frank, imitating her 
tone, “that you did not take this opportunity.” 

Uucele Joshua appeared so feeble and short 
breathed, that Jane was not satisfied with her 
feeling toward him, nor exactly with her con- 
duct, and therefore her conscience smote her. 

“As it has turned out,” said she, “I might 
have sent him home in the 
ded him to stay and dine, 
recovered from his fatigue. 


carriage, or persua- 
and he would have 

I did, however, as 
I thought was best, and that is all we can do. 
We can onlydo as seems to us right for the 
present.” 


How many deceive themselves with this 


opiate! The indolent, the selfish, and the 
worldly, lay this flattering unction to their con- 
sciences—as if doing what seems to us right 
for the present did not require reflection, judg- 
ment, and often all the self-denying, as well as 
energetic qualities of our nature. 

“Thope,” said Frank, “you did not tell him 
I was going to relinquish my profession, and en- 
ter into the mercantile line ?” 
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“No,” said Jane, “I did not know that you 
seriously thought of it.” 


“Tf you had, I suppose, you would have told 
him.” 


“T don’t think I should; but I really wish || 


you would consult him.” 

A scornful laugh from Frank brought the col- 
or into Jane’s cheeks. 

“Consult uncle Joshua! that is a good one!” 
and he left the room. 

The first thought: that rose to Jane’s mind 
was, “ How Frank is altered.’ 

That evening Jane was engaged ata large 
party. She was still young and handsome, and, 


surrounded by the gay and frivolous, she | 


danced quadrilles and cotillions, and returned 
at one, without thinking any more of her own 
obsequies. 

As they entered the door, on their return, one 
of the women met them, andtold Frank there 


had been a message from uncle Joshua, request- || 


ing him to come immediately to see him, as he 
was very sick. 

“Jane was alarmed. “His walk was too 
much for him, I am afraid,” she exclaimed. 

Frank looked at his watch. “ Half past one! 
Do you think I had better go'?” 

“QO, certainly. I will go with you.” 

With that dress !” 

Jane was resolute, and Frank ceased to op- 
pose her. They drove through the unfashiona- 
ble parts of the town, stopped at uncle Joshua’s 
little green door, and knocked softly. A strange 
woman came to the door. 

“ How is my uncle?” said Jane. 


“He is dead,” said the woman in an indiffer- 
ent tone. 


They rushed in. The old man 
lay motionless—his features retaining the first 
benign expression of death. With what agony 
did Jane lean over him, and press with her 
parched lips his cold forehead ! 


“ Nonsense ! 


It was true. 


“Mymore than uncle—my father!” she ex- 
claimed, while torrents of tears fell from her 
eyes. Then recollecting the scene of the day 
before, she felt as if she was his murderer. 
“Tell me,” said she, “how it all happened 
Did he live to get home? Tell me the worst 
while I have power to hear it.” 

“My poor, dear uncle! But yesterday, I 
could have folded my arms around you, and you 
would have smiled upon me and loved me; but 
I was ungrateful and cold-hearted, and I let you 
go. O! that I could buy back those precious 
moments! that yesterday would again return!” 

Frank sought to sooth her grief. But she 
constantly returned to his long walk, which ao 
word of hers might have prevented. 

They found, upon inquiry, that his death was 
without warning. He had returned home, and 
passed the afternoon as usual. In the evening, 
at about nine, he complained ofa pain at his 
heart, and desired Dr. Fulton might be sent 


| 
\for. Before the message could have reached 
‘him, his breath had departed. 
| “You see, Jane,” said Frank, “that if I had 
| been at home, it would have been too late.” 
| “Tt is I, that amthe cause of his death!” ex- 
claimed Jane. “O, that I could recall yes- 
| terday!” 
The suddeness of the death induced those 
‘around to think proper that an examination 
should be made. It was found that the disease 
_was the angina pectoris. 
| “So you see, Jane,” said Frank, who really 
| wished to console her, “that his death was inevi- 
| table ; and you may set your conscience at rest.” 
| But what reasoning can stifle selfreproach? 
Jane would have given worlds, to have recalled 
‘the last few years of worldly engrossment and 
‘alienation toward her uncle. But now it was 
| all to late. He was alike insensible to her in- 
| difference or her affection. 
| That sorrow which is excited merely by cir- 
cumstances, soon passes away. There is a deep 
and holy grief, that raises and sublimates the 
character, after its bitterness is gone. It is 
| health and strength to the mind. It were to be 
| wished, that Jane’s had been of this nature; but 
it was made up of sensation. 
| When uncle Joshua’s will was opened, it was 
| found that the little property he left was secur- 
‘ed to Jane’s children, with this clause; “At 
‘present, it does not appear that my beloved 
neice wants any part of it. But if, by any 
change of circumstances—and life is full of 
change—she should require assistance, she is to 
receive the annual income of the whole, quarter- 
ly, during her life.” He had appointed as exec- 
utor and guardian of his will, Samuel Watson, a 
respectable mechanic in his own walk of life. 

“After all,” said Frank, with an ironical 
air, “ I don’t see, Jane, but you turn out an 
| heiress.” 
om My dear uncle,” returned she, in a falter- 
| ing voice, “has left us all he had. I am un- 
| worthy of his kindness.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Jane, don’t keep forever 
harping on that string. What could you have 
done more? You say you asked him to come 
and live with us.” 

“Yes; but now I feel how much more daily 
and constant attention would have been to him, 
than any such displays that I occasionally made. 

I earnestly hope he did not perceive my neg- 
lect.” 

There are no lessons of kindness and good 
will that come so home to the heart, as those 
which are enforced by sudden death. Who has 
_ever lost a beloved friend, that would not give 
worlds for one hour of the intercourse forever 
gone ?—one hour to pour fourth the swelling af- 
fection of the heart—to make atonement for 
errors and mistakes—to solicit forgiveness—to 
become perfect in selfsacrifice and disinterest- 
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dent uses of sudden death—that we may so live 
with our friends, that, come when and how it 
will, we may not add to the grievous loss, the 
selfreproach of unkindness or neglected duties. 

Jane’s heart was bleeding under a feeling of 
remorse. It wanted soothing and kindness; but 
Frank seemed vexed and out of humor. 

“There could not,” said he,“ be anything 
Joshua’s narrow 
views, than his last will and testament. To 
make such a man as Samuel Watson his execu- 
tor, and trustee for my children!” 

“He was his particular friend; and I have 
often heard my uncle say, he was “honesty and 


| uprightness to the back bone,” replied Jane. 


“Yes; [know that was a chosen expression 
of the old gentleman’s. However, thank for- 
tune! I need have no association with him. If 
he had left the property to my care, who am the 
natural guardian of my children, I could have 
made something handsome of it by the time they 
wanted it; but he has so completely tied it up, 
that it will never get much beyond the paltry 
sum it is now.” 

Samuel Watson, the guardian and executor, 
was a man much resembling uncle Joshua, in the 


| honest good sense of his character; but he was 


a husband and a father. His sympathies had 


| been called forth by these strong ties, and by 


the faithful affection of an excellent wife. They 
had lived to bury all their children but one; and 
that one seemed to exist only as a link between 
this world and another. He had been, from in- 
fancy, an invalid. They had hung over him, 
with prayers and anguish, through many a year 
of sickness, spending upon him a watchfulness 
and anxiety that the other two children did not 
seem to demand; for they were strong in health 
and activity. His two brothers, braced together 
like horses, delighted to draw the little invalid, 
in his wicker-carriage, over the hills and valleys 
of Dorchester, where they then resided. A grea- 
ter contrast could hardly have existed between 
the horses and the rider. They, full of health, 
bloom, and animal spirits, only checked by the fee- 
ble voice of Oliver, begging them not to go quite 
so fast; and when they slipped from the slight 
harness, and flew to his side, the contrast of his 
pale face and laboring breath, to their free and 
joyous respiration, was indeed a sad one. But 
years had passed away, and Oliver had lived to 
weep over the loss of his brothers—had lived to 
enforce the immutable truth, that God’s ways 
are not like ours—to prove the imbecility of hu- 
man deductions and conjecture. The blooming 
and beautiful had been called, in the dawn of 
life, and the invalid still lingered on. But that 
health, which had been denied to his material 
structure, seemed doubly bestowed on his mind. 
He was no longer the feeble object of his moth- 
er’s solicitude. He was her friend—her coun- 
sellor. By degrees he obtained the influence of 


superior virtue over every one around him, and, 
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from his couch of sickness and pain, afforded a 


striking proof, that there is no situation in life, | 


which may not show forth the goodness and pow- 
er of the Creator. Such he considered the pur- 


pose of his prolonged existence—not to teach by |; 


active and energetic usefulness, for, alas! that 
was denied to him ;—but by enduring with forti- 
tude and submission, suffering and confinement; 
to endeavor by faith, prayer, and trust in God, 
to demonstrate that religion gives a power suffi- 
cient to support and cheer the soul, and to dif- 
fuse serenity in hopeless disease. 

The expression of his countenance was bright, 
serene, and even, at times, joyous. It was only 
his emaciated frame, the clear and unearthly 


paleness of his complexion, that gave the idea of || 
suffering. The parents, instead of communica- || 
ting resignation, derived it from him ; and though |) 


his cultivation and refinement were of a higher 
order than theirs, they felt its secret and holy 
influence. Such were the friends that uncle 
Joshua meant to secure to Jane and her chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Watson expressed her determination to 
call on Jane, as soon as it was proper—for she 
was of the old school—(one that often checks 
the best perpensities of the heart;) which it 
would not be under a month or six weeks. 
Oliver thought otherwise. “Why not go to-day, 
or to-morrow? as if every one does not feel the 
blessing of heartfelt sympathy.” But Mrs. Wat- 
son knew more of the forms of life, and weighed 
their different standing—and several weeks 
were suffered to pass. By this delay, she lost 
the opportunity of seeing Jane under the influ- 
ence of a sorrow, which, for a time, at least, 
makes the heart better. But Frank had reques- 
ted all their friends to come and cheer her up. 
And the trio—Mrs. Reed, Mrs, Hart, and Mrs. 
Bradish—that we have before alluded to, had 
certainly done their best, to wear away all the 
salutary and wholesome impressions of death. 
They had scarcely allowed her a moment for re- 
flection—had urged the necessity of riding, 
walking, and “keeping up her spirits,”—till 
Jane had become again absorbed by the little 
petty cares of life, and could banish painful re- 
flection without an effort. 

[This story will he concluded in our next number.} 





Beautiful Thoughts. 

The same God, who molded out the sun and 
kindled the stars, watches the flight of the insect. 
He who balances the clouds, and hung the earth 
upon nothing, notices the fall of the sparrow. 
He who gave Saturn his two rings, and placed 
the moon, like a ball of silver, in the broad arch 
of heaven, gives the roseleaf its delicate tint, and 
made the distant sun to nourish the violet. And 
the same Being notices equally the praise of the 
cherubim and the prayers of the little child. 

Waterslon. 


| Life’s Sunny Spots, 





BY W. LEGGETT. 

Though life’s a dark and thorny path, 
Its goal the silent tomb, 

It yet some spots of sunshine hath, 
That smile amid the gloom. 

The friend who weal and woe partakes, 
Unchanged, whate’er his lot, 

Who kindly soothes the heart that aches, 
Is sure a sunny spot. 


The wife who half our burden bears, 
And utters not a moan ; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears, 
Unheeded all her own ; 

Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols blithely as a bird— 
She ’s too a sunny spot. 


The child who lifts, at morn and eve, 
In prayer its tiny voice ; 

Who grieves whene’er its parents grieve, 
And joys when they rejoice ; 

In whose bright eye young genius glows, 
Whose heart, without a blot, 

Is fresh and pure as summer’s rose — 
That child ’s a sunny spot. 


There ’s yet upon life’s weary road, 
One spot of brighter glow, 
Where sorrow half forgets its load, 
And tears no longer flow ; 
Friendship may wither, love decline, 
Our child dishonor blot ; 
But still undimmed that spot will shine— 
Religion lights that spot. 





Cost of Ignorance=--Value of Education. 

“ You will confer the greatest benefit on your 
city,’’ says Epictetus, “not by raising the roofs, 
but by exalting the souls of your fellow-citizens; 
for it is better that great souls should live in small 
habitations, than that abject slaves should burrow 
in great houses.” 

I can conceive of no more degrading position 
for a human being to occupy, than that of inde- 
pendence in fortune and poverty of mind. An 
individual thus conditioned, is little above the 
mere animal; he has means for reaching the 
highest intellectual and spiritual attainments, and 
yet he is indifferent in regard to his mental ad- 
vancement. He has houses and lands, rich live- 
ries and costly adornings to attract the gaze of 
his fellows and tempt their admiration; he is 
courted and flattered by an ignorant world, and 
he feels himself great in his littleness. He little 
dreams that mind is the characteristic of man, 
and that a human being is only man in propor- 
tion to the development of his mind, the high 
conceptions formed of God and his stupendous 
Universe, and the happiness enjoyed in conse- 
quence of mental cultivation and patient study. 
We call the culprit degraded, but the rich man 
who lives in splendid ignorance is more so, be- 
cause he has the means of ennobling himself, but 
applies them not; and, moreover, the vanities 














that encompass him, are destructive in their in- 
fluence upon his fellow men. His household is 
not a “household of faith,” nor yet of inquiry, 
looking forward to a brighter destiny for Hu- 
manity, and upward to the Good and the Perfect. 
Has he a son or a daughter? Instead of being 
found in the library, reading the thoughts of the 
great, thinking of the wonderful things that fill 
heaven and earth, and enjoying that sweet com- 
munion of pure and cultivated minds, the one is 
generally found wasting both sonl and body in 
folly, luxury and extravagance, and the other is 
occupied a large portion of her time in arranging 
her toilet, to attract the attention of the foolish. 
Some of the wealthy, though ignorant, have, not- 
withstanding, some conceptions of the dignity of 
human nature, and are solicitous for the intellec- 
tual and moral elevation of their children. But 
the mass of those who have the means of suitably 
disciplining their offspring, have no higher esti- 
mation of education than as a kind of highway 
to aristocracy or wealth. They educate them 
according to the business they are to pursue, not 
to make them great and good. Accordingly, 
money, in their view, is wasted, when expended 
in the good education of a farmer or mechanic. 
Such ought to be reminded of the reply of Aris- 
tippus to a father who wished him to educate his 
son, but complained of the price demanded, which 
was fifty drachmas. “Fifty drachmas!” ex- 
claimed the father, “why that’s enough to pur- 
chase a slave.” “Indeed!” replied Aristippus, 
“buy him, then, and you will have two.” 


Ignorance, though got without price, is yet the 
most costly thing we have. It costs vastly more 
to support an ignorant than an educated people; 
so that in the matter of pecuniary economy alone, 
money invested in education is profitable stock. 
How shall we estimate the cost of ignorance ? 
This requires a general survey of society. We 
may state some of the items of expenditure on 
account of ignorance, thus: 


1. The expense of Law. This includes all 
the money paid to the Legal Profession, and in 
support of all our courts of justice. Every one 
can form some estimate of the amount of money 
which annually passes through the hands of our 
courts. We may safely say, that in the aggre- 
gate, the costs of litigation amount to one-half of 
the value of all property and money made the 
subject of dispute. May we not also safely say, 
that these costs are abundantly sufficient to pay 
the expense of the good education of every son 
and daughter in the land, provided our school 
system was properly organized ? 

But, is the question asked, how is education to 
save all this expense? The answer is readily 
made; it will place the people on a moral and 
intellectual eminence, where honesty and fair 
dealing will prevail, and where each will be 
magnanimous in his intercourse with his neigh- 
bor. To do this, education must be of that ele- 
vated kind which looks above all motives except 
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that of progress in goodness and wisdom. It 
must not be prostituted to selfish purposes. The 
constant prayer of every one in the pursuit of 
knowledge, should be for the true development of 
his manhood, the unfolding of his intellectual 
and spiritual nature, that he may occupy the 
lofty position for which God adapted the immor- 
tal mind. He who is educated thus, cannot fail 
to attain that moral purity which will place him 
above all dishonest and dishonorable actions. 

It 1s true that many who are called well edu- 
eated, are avaricious, fraudulent, and injurious 
members of society. But these are not well edu- 
cated. ‘Ihe whole mind has not been harmoni- 
ously developed. Perhaps the intellect is disci- 
plined, but the moral faculties are not. If they 
are men of science, and are not truly great, they 
have studied the works of God to little purpose. 
They have examined the externals of natural ob- 
jects, but have neglected the internals. They 
have studied the materiality of objects, but have 
passed by in silent neglect the most important of 
all—their spirituality. For there isa meaning, 
and a powerful meaning, in every natural object, 
from the minutest atom, to the most sublime 
manifestation of Divine power; and this meaning 
is spiritual—religious—leading the mind of the 
student up towaid the God of the Universe, and 
investing Him with infinite protection in all his 
attributes. The true scholar finds that the more 
he purifies his moral nature, the truer and more 
enlivening are his conceptions of the Creator, of 
the relations which Humanity sustains to Him, 
and of the beauty and sublimity of His works. | 
Here, then, is a kind of education which rises 
above all the sectarian restraints for which the 
bigoted are quarreling, that gives expansion to 
the spirit, religion ‘to the soul, and a constantly 
progressive elevation to the whole mind. 

Again, the enormous expense of law, is the 
consequence of the vicious character of the peo- 
ple. Reform this character, and the expense is 
avoided. A true education must inevitably work 
this reform. If many whose intellects are disci- 
plined, but whose moral faculties are neglected, 
are vicious, what must be the character of those 
whose whole mind is neglected? Many indi- 
viduals whose education has disciplined their 
thoughts alone, are morally upright, because of 
the native strength of the moral faculties which 
are ever ready to prompt in the path of rectitude 
which the intellect points out. But multitudes 
act contrary to the highest good of themselves 
and the world, because of the inability of their 
reasoning faculties to demonstrate the right and 
point the way. How often do we hear the apol- 


* Alas! it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part; 

But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 

If, then, we would make the people moral, and 
save the expense of law, we must not only have 
a correct and thorough educational system, but 
all must be brought within the reach of its ad- 
vantages. Give the people that moral character 
which will make them despise all wrong, and be 
as mindful of the interests of their fellows as 
they are for their own, and all our courts will be 
rendered useless, and the large, respectable, and 
talented class of Jawyers can turn their attention 
to more congenial and useful pursuits. 

Man is subject to law—mentally and physi- 
cally. One of the laws is progress. Constant 
development is the duty and destiny of man. If 
he obey this law, his pathway of life will be 
| pleasant, and he will feel a constant increase of 
purity and joy. But if he disobey it, the penalty, 

which is vice and unhappiness, will surely pun- 
ish the disobedience. The world of man is 
| weighed down by this violation of law, and the 
‘sooner the human family return to duty, the 
| sooner will humanity be regenerated. 


The administration of civil law and the legal 
| profession, are founded on violations of natural 
law. The people will lie, cheat, steal, and other- 
| wise maltreat one another, and they must pay 
‘the expenses of their own punishment. 


2. The cost of ignorance is seen, secondly, in 
_the enormous expenditures consequent upon dis- 
| ease. 
Who will say that a man is doomed by nature 
to endure the pangs of sickness and the constant 
torture of ruined health? Can such a supposi- 
| tion-be reconciled with that boundless benevolence 
| seen in every object of the material world? Has 
| God created the fowls of the air, clothed them 
| with beautiful attire, filled their throats with the 
| sweetest melody, and given them a constant full- 
ness of joy while he has doomed man, the most 
wonderful and glorious manifestation of His crea- 
tive energy, to pain and intolerable suffering? It 
| cannot be—and those who otherwise conclude, 
/can have but a faint conception of the character 
| of the Most High. Has He spread out upon 
the earth the most inspiring scenery, clothed the 
plains and hills with glowing verdure, bearing 
/upon a thousand branches the most delicious 
| fruits, and planted all about us flowers of splendid 
hues which are all eminently calculated to min- 
| ister to comfort and pleasure, and yet by sending 
poison through our veins, and racking our bodies 


| with anguish, made them all but manifestations 





ogy, “I did not think.” Most of our criminal 
and vicious men do not think—are not aware of 
the real consequences of their misconduct. They 
do not understand vice and folly to be destructive 
of their own highest good. The poet understood 
this philosophy when he put into the mouth of 
an unfortunate being: 


i his mockery and cruelty? The fruit hangs 
before our lips, and the diseased body is unfit to 
| receive it; the flowers are spread out in gorge- 
| ous beauty before us, but the broken spirit is una- 
ble to enjoy them; mith and pleasure seem to 
abound about us, but our pains prevent our par- 
ticipation in the general joyance. No, no—God 











Omnipotent and All-benevolent is not the author 
of our troubles. We have called down all our 
woes upon our own heads. We have violated 
the laws of our being, and sickness, deformity 
and vice are the terrible penalties. Our igno- 
rance of the laws of nature and the deplorable 
consequences of their violation, has involved us 
in most of the expense of the medical profession. 
We move along in ignorance and recklessness as 
long as the body can support our abuses, and 
then we call in the physician to mend our disor- 
dered systems and restore us to health. Ah! 
folly of follies! to remain in ignorance, shut out 
froin the inner sanctuary of intellectual delight, 
pursuing that which satisfieth not and is a canker 
to the body, when, did we pursue our true call- 
ing, the study of ourselves, and the Universe of 
God, we should illuminate our pathway of life 
and live in a paradise of pleasure! 

How much, we ask, would the numerous fees 
we pay to these physicians do toward giving to 
every one that mental development which his 
dignity and happiness demand! Many books 
have been written on economy; but a book is 
needed on the economy of education, a book that 
will arouse the world from its stupidity and leth- 
argy on this subject, and make man appreciate 
himself as the son of the Eternal God. 

3. The cost of ignorance is seen in the crimes 
and vices that fill the land. 

All our penitentiaries, jails, asylums, and poor- 
houses, are standing witnesses of the profligacy 
and expense of ignorance. None will deny this 
who believe that God did not ordain crime, in- 
sanity and poverty, as the unavoidable afflictions 
of a portion of his children. For, if he did not 
decree their existence in spite of all that man can 
do, they must have come upon us in consequence 
of wrong action; but if he did decree them, man 
is not blamable for the most outrageous crimes 
that ever disturbed the quiet of man. No one 
will dare adopt this absurdity ; consequently we 
must all agree that these evils are upon us as 
penalties for violations of law. Seeing that this 
is the fact, is it not astonishing that man should 
bring distress upon himself? No person should 
put his hand in the fire; why? because he knows 
the result of such an act, and dreads the pain. 
But he is daily doing that which is just as de- 
structive to his happiness; why? because he is 
ignorant of the result, and is not aware of the 
pangs that will certainly rack his body. Igno- 
rance, therefore, is the cause of all our afflictions, 
and to escape them we must be educated. See- 
ing, then, that the acquisition of knowledge and 
mental and physical development constitute the 
true business of their lives, on which hangs our 
highest good, is it not a matter of amazement 
that so little effort is put forth by the people to 
properly educate the rising generation? If Edu- 
cation were properly appreciated, it would be the 
great theme of conversation among the people. 
Neither the magnetic telegraph, nor any work 
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of human genius or power would ever occasion 
so much general interest as the question, how 
shall our youth be instructed ? But as it is, a few 
who feel the importance of the subject, attempt to 
force it upon the attention of the people, and they 
complain of their importunities, and cowardly 
shrink from the attempt to promote universal 
emancipation from ignorance, wrong, and unhap- 
piness. 

4. The cost of ignorance is also seen in the 
many modes in which money is expended for that 
which absolutely injures us, or at least does us no 
good. 

Tor argument on this point, we refer to the 
coffeehouses and dramshops that fill our cities 
and country. ‘The excessive use of intoxicating 
drinks, not only blasts all our happiness and dis- 
tresses those dependent upon us, but a moderate 
indulgence even is positively injurious. It sends 
throughout the system an unnatural heat, and 
disturbs that equilibrium of feeling which is es- 
sential to health, happiness, and long life. What 
we want, to banish this pernicious indulgence, 
and save the enormous expenditures it occasions, 
is, a more elevated conscientiousness—a higher 
moral tone. The person of the purest virtue 
would no more use that which either injures, or 
benefits him not, than he would defraud his 
neighbor, or stain his hands with crime. He 
knows he has no right to injure himself, to mar 
in the least, the glorious image in which he was 
created, and consequently he would religiously 
abstain from every act that would tend to this re- 
sult. Neither would he expend his money for 
that which is useless, though he were as rich as 
Croesus, because he mourns over the evils that 
afflict the world, and to their removal would be 
studiously apply his means. He would revolt at 
the thought of wasting money, while by a judi- 
cious application, he would alleviate the sorrows 
of a single individual. 

But how can this exalted virtue be attained? 
Do you not admit the race to be susceptible of it? 
Has not every man the necessary faculties, which 
by development, would thus elevate him? He 
has, the Christian must admit, else he would not 
be held accountable—he has, the atheist, even, 
will admit, upon scrutinizing the conduct of even 
the basest being that exists. If man, then, pos- 
sesses the capability, what is to regenerate his 
moral nature? Is it any thing short of a thorough 
education of his whole being? This is the only 
means—neither heaven nor earth knows any 
other, for it is the only agent which God has ap- 
pointed to restore His children to that intellectual 
dignity and moral excellency from which he has 
fallen. 

May not, then, all the expense of which we 
speak, be justly chargeable to ignorance? Be- 
sides, there are many other ways in which money 
is uselessly expended, that the reader can readily 
Suggest to himself. How far would the cost of 
indulging our unnatural appetites and perverted 











passions go toward properly educating every 
child in the land? If there were morality 
enough in the world, all this expenditure would 
be saved, and our surplus means devoted to the 
education and redemption of the race. But as 
these people now are, it is more agreeable to in- 
jure themselves (ignorantly it may be), than to 
unite in working a great good. Man, in his 
moral debasement, prefers destroying his own 
happiness rather than minister to that of another. 
We have thus glanced at some of the items of 
expenditure, in which our ignorance involves us. 
Is it not evident that it costs vastly more to sup- 
port the ignorance of the people, than to give 
every son and daughter of the rising generation 
a thorough mental culture? Does not economy 
suggest much improvement in our practice in re- 
lation to this matter? 


But all the deplorable consequences of defi- 
cient mental discipline, cannot be estimated in a 
pecuniary point of view alone. The loss to our 
pocket is a trifle—is nothing, compared with the 
eternal loss to our minds, our characters, our 
happiness. 


We speak now to those who believe they have 
a deathless existence. You believe your spirits 
are destined to an eternity of life and happiness. 
Have you ever considered upon what your. hap- 
piness in another world will depend? Do you, 
who possess a comfortable morality, and care 
little about your intellectual and spiritual eleva- 
tion, expect to realize that joy, and occupy that 
sublime position which will be attained by the 
greatest minds of the age? Do you expect that 
what you call repentance and reconciliation, are 
to open to your vision the boundless fullness of 
the heavens? If so, you are reposing on a 
lamentable error; for God reveals himself only 
in proportion to the progress we make in the ex- 
pansion of our Spiritual Nature. To accom- 
plish this is the province of Education alone; 
that is, this is the only means that we can make 
use of to bring ourselves into harmony with God, 
and rise toward the good and the perfect. Re- 
pentance is a mere but invariable incident in our 
moral advancement, and he who truly lives, re- 
pents day by day, and more especially whenever 
a new truth is revealed to his understanding, and 
his moral sense charges him with having followed 
error. With such an one, reconciliation is the 
business of his whole life; it is not the matter of 
a moment, as is falsely and too generally be- 
lieved; but is a perpetual work wrought out by 
the power of knowledge, and a constantly pro- 
gressive mental discipline. You, therefore, who 
fancy yourselves reconciled, and deem the work 
accomplished, would profit by a sounder religious 
philosophy; that which represents the future life 
as a life of eternal progress for every soul, and 
assigns to every one, after death, a rank accord- 
ing to his greatness and goodness. This philos- 
ophy tells him that every wrong act, whether 











ignorantly performed or not, is an eternal wrong 
to his soul, the consequences of which cannot by 
any effort be avoided; that every neglect of im- 
provement is attended by an eternal diminution 
of happiness; that no reform can atone for the 
past, but all it can do is to turn us about and 
guard our conduct for the future. This will be 
indorsed by every one who concedes that vice is 
hurtful to the mind, and the exercise of virtue is 
beneficial. Simple neglect of our spiritual na- 
ture during a year, places it forever as far below 
the position it would occupy as the proper im- 
provement of that year would have advanced it. 
If, instead of neglect, a year of wickedness be 
pursued, the mind is contracted—debased, and 
will enjoy through all eternity as much less than 
it would, as the year’s disobedience diminished its 
capacity, and the year’s neglect restrained its de- 
velopment. 

It is, *erefore, no trifling matter, for a human 
soul to be left in ignorance, for eternal interests 
are are stake. Our future position does not de- 
pend wholly upon the purity of our virtue; but 
with this, it depends upon the extent of our ac- 
quirements and the power of our minds. The 
practice of virtue has the same relation to our 
moral sentiments, as scientific investigations bear 
to our intellectual powers ; both serve to increase 
mental power, that which raises us in the spirit - 
ual world.—Herald of Truth. 





Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

The first annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, will be held in Columbus, 
on Wednesday, the 28th, and Thursday the 29th, 
of December next. 

The first address will be given at 10 o’clock, 
on the first day of the session, by Hon. Samuel 
Galloway, President of the association. 

Hon. RK. P. Spaulding, and other gentlemen 
will address the association during the session. 

Reports on various subjects will be presented 
to the association. 

The following subjects will be discussed during 
the session. 


1. Is it for the interests of Common Schools 
that provision should be made by the State for the 
education of teachers ? 


2. Would the interests of Common Schools be 
promoted in the state, by the appointment of 
state and county Superintendents of schools? 

3. What plan of organization is best suited to 
the wants of the incorporated towns and cities of 
the state ? 


County Teachers’ Associations are requested 
to send delegates to the mecting. ‘Teachers and 
friends of education in Ohio, are invited to attend 
and participate in the discussion of the questions 
above named. 

M. F. COWDERY. 
Chairman Ezect. Com. O. 8. T Association. 
Akron, Summit Co., O. October 20th, 1848. 
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Are you a subscriber to an Educational Peri- 
odical ? 

This question we would respectfully address to every 
teacher whose eye may rest on this paragraph, and, if 
possible, to every teacher in the United States. If you 
are not, is it not your duty to yourselves and pupils to 
become one? 

The large majority of those engaged in the profession 
of teaching, must be, in a great measure, isolated from 
their brethren,and without the knowledge and benefit of 
that progress in the art of teaching which is taking place 
at the present day, unless they have access to some 
periodical devoted to this subject. It is unfortunately 
true, that most of the numerous political, literary, and 
even religious journals of the day, give little space or 


attention to the subject of primary educatig#, or, more || 


particulurly, to the business of teaching. Y the vast 
importance of popular education is ever fully realized 
by the people, there will be a change in this respect, and 
this will be a leading topic with all these classes of peri- 
odicals.° At present, however, educational matter is 
confined almost entirely to the few periodicals ontirely 
devoted to it. 

We think it will be almost universally admitted that 
no teacher should at any time be satisfied with his at- 
tainments, either general or such as may be termed pro- 
fessional, that is, which are embraced in the art of teach- 


ing. In no way can he secure such effectual assistance || 


to progress in this professional knowledge, as in the re- 
cord of the experience and opinions of others, the results 
of experiments, and the various essays and facts which 


chiefly occupy the columns of educational journals. It || 
is, in effect, in some measure annihilating space, and |} 


enabling him to consult and compare notes periodically 
with many of those most eminent in his profession in all 
quarters of the land. The cost of this facility is at the 
present day so trifling, that it needs no consideration. 
Is it not the duty, then, of every teacher to secure for 
himself regular access to some good educational paper? 

It may be urged that this is a selfish appeal on our 
part—that our interest would lead us to advocate these 
views. 
in the case? Are arguments any less conclusive because 
they are advanced by interested parties ? 

But what we have said applies not alone to our own 
paper. All that we have contended for is that every 
teacher should be a subscriber to some good educational 
paper. Wecould name many such. 
the Ohio School Journal, and the Free School Clarion, 
merit this title in its fullest sense. Our readers must 
judge whether the School Friend is worthy of it or not. 

We have not here pretended to state even a considera- 
ble portion of the reasons which, it seems to us, should 
render every teacher unwilling to be without an educa- 
tional journal. We have taken but one and thata gen- 
eral view of the subject. * 





> We have received the first number of the South- 
Western School Journal, published monthly at Knox- 
ville, by Messrs. Manally & Macintire. 

We are happy to welcome this new educational paper. 
It makes a good appearance. We wish its editors the 
greatest success. 





> “ Grammatical difficulties’’ will receive attention 
in our next paper. 








Admit that this is so, and does it alter the truth || 








The State must Educate. 


The question is sometimes asked, why the state should 
provide schools for the education of the people? why 
the rich should be taxed to educate the poor? or, to 


vary the question still more, why those who have no | 
children should be taxed for educational purposes? We | 
have made this broad statement of the question, in order | 
to meet the objections which are made to the principle | 
upon which the common-school system in our country, | 
is sustained—mutual contributions for the common | 


good. Looking at this question from the point of view 


from which the individual does, who has no children | 


to be educated, and who thinks he should not be com- 
pelled to aid in sustaining schools and diffusing the bles- 


sings of education, we would ask, whether one, who has | 


no thieves in his family, or has never had his property 
stolen, should be taxed to support the police, courts of 


justice, jails, and penitentiaries ?_ His dwelling or ware- 


house may be at the mercy of the burglar or incendiary | 
at any moment. His own life may be in danger in the | 
hands of the highwayman, and shall he do nothing for | 


common protection? No rational man has any doubt 
upon this point. If we are protected in our person and 
property by society, we must cheerfully bear our part of 
the burden by paying for this protection. This point is 


so evident that we need not waste words in the discus- | 
sion. But if we feel obliged by the common ties that | 


bind society together, to expend large sums of money in 
punishing crime, in supporting jails and penitentiaries, 
are we not equally bound to contribute freely of our 


| means to prevent, so far as we can, the commission of 


ctime? Philanthropy—a common sympathy for our 
race—pity for suffering humanity, would suggest the 


latter as the wiser course. 


It iscertainly better to pay for the prevention of crime 
than for the pnnishment of it after it has been commit- 


| ted. And one or the other we shall be forced to do, so 
| long as human nature remains what it is. 


An impor- 
tant question at once arises, CAN CRIME BE PREVENTED ? 

“ Under the soundest and most vigorous system of ed- 
ucation which we can now command, what proportion 
or per centage of all the children who are born, can be 
made useful and exemplary men, honest dealers, con- 
scientious jurors, true witnesses, incorruptible voters or 
magistrates, good parents, good neighbors, good mem- 
bers of society? In other words, with our present 
knowledge of the art and science of education, and with 


| such new fruit of experience as time may be expected 


to bear, what proportion or per centage of all children 
must be pronounced irreclaimable and irredeemable, not- 


| withstanding the most vigorous educational efforts 


which, in the present state of society, can be put forth 
in their behalf ; what proportion or per centage must 


| become drunkards, profane swearers, detractors, vaga- 


} || bonds, rioters, cheats, thieves, aggressors upon the 
n our own state 


rights of property, of person, of reputation, or of life ; 
or, in a single phrase, must be guilty of such omissions 
of right and commission of wrong, that it would have 


| been better for community had they never been born ?”’ 
Fortunately, we are not left in the dark respecting this | 
| point. 
arouse and quicken general attention to the subject of 


Hon. Horace Mann, who has done so much to 


education, has made a thorough investigation of this 
question, and given us the result in his eleventh report. 
Mr. Mann addressed circulars to several distinguished 
teachers, requesting their opinion upon the follow- 
ing question: “Should all our schools be kept by 
teachers of nigh intellectual and moral qualifications, 


| and should all the children in the community be brought 


within these schools, for ten months in a year, from the 
age of four to sixteen years, then what proportion— 


| what per centage—of such children as you have had 


under your care, could, in your opinion, be so educated 
and trained that their existence, on going out into the 


world, would bea benefit and not a detriment, an honor 














and nota shame to society 2? Or, to state the question 
in a general form, if all children were brought within 
the salutary and auspicious influence [ have supposed, 
what per centage of them should you pronounce to be 
irreclaimable and hopeless ?’’ 

One teacher gave his opinion, that Every child thus 
educated, would be an honorable and useful citizen. ALL 
agreed, “from their own experience and observation, 
and from their knowiedge of human nature and facts, 
that under the circumstances NEARLY EVERY CHILD COULD 
BE SAVED AND MADE A BLESSING TO sociETy. No one 
stated the per centage less than ninety-five of the 
whole.” We have great faith in the correctness of 
these conclusions. If they are correct, what a vast 
amount of productive power would be added to the pre- 
sent stock, and what a vast expenditure of money for 
the prosecution and punishment of criminals, would be 
saved, one half of which would be sufficient to educate 
all the children in the land. Does the objectot doubt 
these conclusions? Let him consider that character is 
very much the result of circumstances—that a man is 
very much what-his home, his school, and the society in 
which he has lived, have made him. Let him compare 
the cost of education, and the cost which results from 
crime, and he will find that education is cheaper than 
ignorance. England has saved the expense of schools, 
and the saving has cost her fifty millions of dollars in 
prisons, courts, penal colonies, and poor rates. In-Scot- 
land, one of the best educated countries in Europe, there 
are no poor rates, there are few beggars, while in Eng- 
land every eighth or ninth man is a pauper. Holland, 
Prussia, and the Paye de Vaud, the best educated nations 
of Europe, are, also, the most moral. 

Statistics of penitentiaries, every where, show that 
the greatest proportion of criminals are either wholly or 
very imperfectly educated. The current expenses, last 
year, for the education of all the children in the State 
of Massachusetts, one of our most highly educated 
states, between the ages of four and sixteen, was $3,14 
on an average, for each child. 

What is the expense of crime? The fine, costs, and 
expenses, included, of every drunken brawl brought be- 
fore our police courts for prosecution—of every act of 
petty larceny—of every house robbery—of every in- 
cendiary fire that costs tens, hundreds, or thousands of 
dollars, and the offenders, as a general thing, are mace 
no better, but rather, worse, by the present mode of 
treating them. This is but a portion of the expense 
which society is obliged to incur, and the losses it is 
compelled to sustain on accountof crime. Look at the 
wholesale swindlings, bank failures, embezzlements of 
money, the private bankruptcies to defraud creditors, 
which are too common to occasion surprise, and we may 
have some idea of the Economy of our present policy of 
expending vast sums in building prisons and houses of 
correction, and paying judges and jurors, witnesses, and 
prosecuting officers,compared with that more beneficent 
course of liberal education for the whole people. One 
thing is certain, we must pay either for education or the 
deficiency of it. The question which every man must 
settle with his own conscience is, whether he will pay 
his proportion to intelligent and well-qualified instruc- 
tors, or to the overseers of the poor, sheriffs, and crimi- 

nal courts. 





Work, Friends, Work. 

Every season of the year has its peculiar duties. The 
various classes of business men have their particular sea- 
son for hard work ; the farmer, his seedtime and har- 
vest ; the merchant, his trade season ; the lawyer, his 
court session ; and the politician, his political campaign. 
The teacher, too, has ns time for hard work. Every 
day has its duties, and we are morally bound to do some- 
thing useful for ourselves or others; but there are cer- 
tain times when certain things must be done, if done at 
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all. ‘his is the season for the friends of education to 
rally. The day for hard work has again come for them, 
we mean the favorable hour. The great national elec- 
tion, which seems to take precedence of every thing 
else, when it occurs, is over; we have no wars or other 
exciting subjects to engross public attention; business 
is not so pressing in winter as at other seasons of the 
year; more active teachers are in the field; the season 
is particularly suited for evening meetings and discus- 
sions, for reading and investigation. In winter, too, our 
thoughts turn inward rather than to the outward world. 

Let us work, then, friends; let every heart be enlis- 
ted and every hand ready. But what shall you do? 
The condition of the schools around you, will sug- 
gest many things to be done. Parents, take a peep into 
the schoolroom and see if it is warm and comfortable ; if 
not, make it so at once. See that you have a teacher 
qualified to instruct your children; see that your chil- 
cren are prompt at school; encourage them to take 
home their books, that they may study a portion of the 
time with you ; converse with them about their lessons ; 
ask them questions ; help them occasionally ; get them 
interested in their schools and studies ; ascertain about 


their conduct at school; invite the teacher to your | 


house and become personally acquainted with him; 
converse with him freely, and cheer him on, and we as- 
sure you, from experience, the school will prove a 
double benefit to your children. Next, talk with your 
neighbors ; speak an earnest word in their ears ; let them 
know that you are a friend of education. Do not sit 
down and quiet your minds with the old flimsy excuse, 
that ‘I can do nothing, I have no influence.” 

“An earnest word is, a deed’’—talk, first with one, 
then with another of your neighbors ; they may be favor- 
able to the cause, but not particularly interested; your 
friendly conversations together, may warm up your 
hearts into fervent action. Present facts and statistics ; 
explain your reasons for good schools; show the impor- 
tance of good education and right training of youth ; 
point out the relation of ignorance to crime, of educa- 
tion to wealth, of knowledge to happiness ; compare the 
condition of schools around you with that of the best 
in the country ; see what they have that you have not. 

Teachers, we urge upon you the peculiar propriety of 
your being interested in the diffusion of educational in- 
formation ; of taking an active part in building up good 
schools. Mingle with your patrons freely and frequent- 
ly ; talk with them as we have urged parents to do with 
oneanother. They will listen to words fitly spoken. 
And what prouder monument can you raise, than to 
erect, or assist in erecting, fit temples where MIND, immor- 
tal mind, may be truly and harmoniously developed and 
trained, not only for the duties of this life, but the exal- 
ted happiness of heaven ? 

Teachers, have familiar meetings among yourselves 
where you can ; assist each other and form plans for the 
general good. Explain to each other your methods of 
overcoming difficulties. A few suggestions from one 
teacher, may be of infinite service to another. Make 
some home preparation for your school ; communicate 
to your pupils something interesting respecting every 
study, which they cannot find in their textbooks; give 
them familiar illustrations; get up some evening exer- 
cise, such as speaking and spelling schools; introduce 
other exercises which will engage the attention of your 
pupils, and you will find your school pleasanter than 
you have found it before. All these things require 
work, but they help the school onwarp, and upwaRD, 
and awaken a good spirit, not only among the pupils, 
but among the parents. 

School officers and directors, by virtue of your office, 
you can do much to assist teachers and parents. We 
urge you to take the leai; call public meetings in your 
district, and discuss the subject ; press upon the district 
to do all it can to improve the school this year; strike a 
good blow now, and you will be ready to do more an- 











other year. Procure a good lecturer, if one can be 
found ; or, as a substitute, get some good practical edu- 
cational addresses and have them read publicly. These 
are some of the ways in which all can work with effect. 
Manifest a hearty good will, and the means of improve- 
ment will be suggested to you. 

Do you say, we want information, we want facts and 
statistics, but do not know where to find them ? AprpLy 
To THE ScHoot Frienp—ask for information upon any 
subject relating to education, and we will furnish it. 
We are ready to work, and will help you. 


oo 





Books on Education. 

School officers, teachers and parents frequently feel 
the want of good works on Education, without know- 
ing how to make a selection, being unacquainted with 
those which treat upon the subject. We furnish, below, 
a list of some very valuable books, which will be useful 
to practical educators. Teachers, in particular, will find 
them of great service, in their profession. 

The School and School Master, by A. Potter. Price 
$1.00. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching, by David D. Page. 
Price $1.25. 

The Teacher’s Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Price 
75 cents. 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis. Price 37 
cents. 

Slate and Blackboard Exercises, by W. A. Alcott. 
Price 37 cents. 

Hints and Methods for the use of Teachers. Price 25 
cents. ; 

Confessions of a School Master, by W. A. Alcott. 
Price 50 cents. : 

Abbott’s Teacher. Price 75 cents. 

Theory of Teaching, with a few practical illustra- 
tions by a Teacher —E. P. Peabody. 

Teachers’ Institute, by W. B. Fowle. 

Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann. Price $1.00. 

The School Teacher’s Manual, by H. Dunn. Price 50 
cents. 

Corporeal Punishment, by Lyman Cobb. 

School keeping, by an experienced Teacher. 

District School, by J. Orville Taylor. 

Exercises for the Senses. 

Lessons on Objects. 

Lessons on Shells. 

Model Lessons for Infant school Teachers. 

Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth. 

Spiritual Culture, by R. C. Waterston. 

School Architecture, by H. Barnard. 
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BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


DIVISION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

Division of compound numbers involves two 
distinct operations. These are, Ist. To find how 
often one compound number is contained in another 
of the same kind. 2d. To divide a compound 
number into a given number of equal parts. Thus, 
as an example of the first operation, it may be 
required to find how often 2 bushels 3 pecks and 
5 quarts are contaimed in 14 bushels 2 pecks 1 
quart. 

Questions of this class are solved by reducing 
both divisor and dividend to the same denomi- 
nation, and then performing the operation. Thus 





in the above question, we find the divisor is 93 





quarts, the dividend 465 quarts, and the quotient 
5. As examples of this class involve reduction, 
they are generally inserted under the head of 
examples in reduction of compound numbers. 
The second operation, or the division of a com- 
pound number into a given number of equal 
parts, is what is generally understood by com- 
pound division. In explaining the process, care 
should be taken to point out to the learner the 
analogy which exists between division of com- 
pound numbers and division of simple numbers. 
For this purpose let it be required to divide 
4 bushels 2 pecks 6 quarts into 6 equal parts; 
and also to find how often 6 is contained in 426. 
bu. pks. qts. Since 6 is not contained in 
6) 4 2 6 4, that is, since one-sixth of 4 
bushels is less than 1 bushel, 
3 1 we reduce the 4 bushels to 
pecks by multiplying by 4, because 4 pecks make 
a bushel, and to the product, 16, add 2, the 
number of pecks, in the next lower order. These 
make 18 pecks in the order of pecks, of which, 
one sixth is 3 pecks, which we write in the order 
of pecks. Lastly, one-sixth of 6 quarts is 1 
quart, which we write in the order of quarts, and 
the division is completed. 
6) 426 In dividing 426 by 6, we find that 
—— 6 is not contained in 4 (hundreds), we 
71 then reduce them to tens, by multiply- 
ing by 10, because 10 tens make a hundred, and 
to the product, 40 tens, add 2, the number in 
the order of tens. These make 42.tens, which 
being divided by 6, the quotient is 7 tens, which 
we write in the order of tens. Lastly, 6 is con- 
tained in 6 units 1 (unit) time, which we write 
in the order of units, and the work is completed. 
The same principle may be illustrated more 
fully by taking two examples and exhibiting the 
process by long division. 
The next article will be devoted to the consi- 
deration of factoring, as preliminary to the study 
of fractions. 





Solutions to the Arithmetical Questions 
IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 


Question First. By 8. W. Dickenson.—It 
is required to divide 100 into two such parts, 
that the quotient of the greater divided by the 
less shall be 37. 

Sotution. By Wm. H. Leonarp.—Since the 
greater divided by the less is equal to 37, there- 
fore the greater is 37 times the less, and both 
together are equal to 38 times the less. But 
both together are equal to 100, therefore 100 is 
equal to 38 times the less, and consequently, 100 
divided by 38 is equal to the less, that. is, the 
less equal 1,°,°=212, and the greater is equal to 
37 times the less, equal to 212x%37=97,;. 
Answer, 212 and 97,3. 

Question seconD. By Reason Baker.—A 
parent dying left an estate of $13,000 to be 
divided among his three sons, aged 7, 13, and 19 
years respectively, and in his will directed that it 
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should be divided in such a manner that each 
one’s share being placed at compound interest, 


at 7 per cent, until he arrived at the age of 21 | 


years, should be the same amount. 
the share of each. 

Sotution. By E. C. Atzen, Maysvitte 
Acapemy.—The shares are to draw compound 
interest for 14, 8, and 2 years respectively. The 
present worth of $1 at compound discount for 
these respective periods will be $0.387817, 
$0.582011, and $0.873458, whose sum, $1.- 
843266, bears the same ratio to these three 
numbers respectively which $13,000 does to the 
three parts sought, viz: Answer, $2735.17, 
$4104.75, and $6160.09. 





Mathematical Question by Nemo 

IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 

There are two vessels, A and B, each contain- 
ing a mixture of water and wine, A in the“ratio || 
of 3 to 2, B in the ratio of 7 to 3. What quan- 
tity must be taken from each in order to form a 
third mixture, which shall contain 5 gallons of 
water and 11 of wine. 


Nore.—lIn publishing this question we ought to have || 
stated that Nemo is an Englishman, and that he ex- || 
presses ratioin a manner just the reverse of that to || 


which we are accustomed in this country; that is, by 
the ratio of 3 to 2 he means 114, whereas, by the method 
now most generally used in the United States, the ratio 
of 3 to 2 is called 24. 
Soturion. By R. W. McFartann.—Let 
=gallons from A, and y=gallons from B. 
Then by the — 


yo (2). 


From which, by eliminating, we readily find x2 
and y=14. “4 

The question was solved in a similar manner by Silas 
Stout. A neat solution by alligation was furnished by 
Joel E. Hendricks. 


™ 





Mathematical Question 
FOR TIE DECEMBER NO. OF THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 


By Gatirensis—A dog after running 143 
rods in pursuit of a hare, which started 46 rods 
before him, saw the hare take a new direction at || 
right angles to his former course, and according- || 
ly took such a new course himself as to meet the 
hare without having to deviate from it. Find 
the whole distance the dog bad to run, supposing 


him to have gone 13 rods while the hare went 12. 

To Corresronpents.—The following question is pro- 
posed by A: A and B agree to build 100 rods of stone 
wall. A receives 75 cents per rod, and B $1.25. When 
the wall is finished each man receives $50; how many 
rods does each man build? 

A question similar to this was commented on ina 
preceding number of the School Friend ; only a few 
words, therefore, will be given to this. The question 
presents incompatible conditions, and is therefore not 
worthy of consideration, Such problems are properly 
designated false questions, and never originate with per- 
sons who properly understand the relations of numbers. 

Mr, Horace M. Bunnel proposes the following: Ifa 
canuonball be projected forward from the prow of a 





ship sailing with the velocity of a cannonball, with 
what velocity will it move. Mr. B. proceeds to show 
that it will move with double the velocity of the ship. 


is explained in most elementary treatises on natural phi- 
losophy, we do not deem it necessary to propose the pro- 
blem to our réaders. 





For the School Friend. 
Clark County Teachers’ Association. 

The Third annual Meeting of the Clark 
County Teachers’ Association, will convene in 
the Lyceum Hall, in Springfield, on Saturday, 
| January the 6th, 1849, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


may be expected, on the occasion. 
MERIL MEAD, 
Cor. Sec. Clark Co. T. Assuciation. 
Diversity of Schoolbooks. 

No evil connected with the present condition |) 
| of our Schools calls so loudly for immediate cor- 
‘rection as this. It is a subject of earnest and 

continual complaint on the part both of parents 
and teachers, and it seems to prevail throughout 
the whole country. In Massachusetts, it has 





‘some parts of the State, and most mischievous | 
in its effects. In Connecticut, according to the 
reports made to the Superintendent, in 1846, 
and corrected by the returns of 1848, it appears 
that there are upward of two hundred and 
ninety-five different textbooks used in the sev- 
eral studies pursued in the Common Schools, viz: 
thirteen in spelling, one hundred and seven in | 
reading, thirty-five in arithmetic, twenty in | 
geography, twenty-one in history, sixteen in | 
"grammar, seven in natural philosophy, and forty- | 
six in other branches. This subject has occu- 
pied a prominent place in the reports of the 
special visitors in New York; in 1839, hardly a 
return was made, in which the multiplicity of 


Schoolbooks was not presented as an intoler- | 


able grievance, which, they say, must be removed 
before teachers can do their duty, or scholars 
make proper proficiency. 

Complaints, such as these, everywhere greeted 
| the ear of the visitor: “My time,” says one 
teacher, “and the time of my pupils is half 
wasted; my patience is put to the severest tri- 
als; my scholars are not advancing from the 
| simple want of UNIFORM CLAssBooKs.” From 
the report of the town of Avon: “Our schools 
suffer much, also, from the want of a UNIFORMITY 
in books. In all our visits, we seldom found 
more than three scholars to read in a class, for 
|the want of corresponding books. The same 
| difficulties exist relative to grammar, geography, 
arithmetic,’ etc. From the town of Peru: 
“We find a great deficiency in the kind of books, 
and the number of them; generally from five to 
ten different kinds of reading books in one 
school—no two schools using the same books.” 
Under such a state of things, cLAssIFIcATION, 











however desirable, has been found impracticable 


His conclusion is undoubtedly correct. As the principle || 


Required | ; 


An address from an expericnced Teacher || 


been remedied, in part, but it is still prevalent in || | 


| for two reasons: Ist. Parents object, one to 
this, another to that study. “My child,” says 
one, “must learn nothing but cyphering and 
writing.” “Mine,” says another, “must not 
learn grammar.” 2d. As to books. “Parénts 
will not get them,” say the teachers. “Every 
| teacher must have new books,” say the parents. 
In some cases, two or three systems are taught 
in the same school, for one or both of these rea- 
/sons: The evils of such a system are obvious. 
It tends, in the first place, to multiply classes to 
such an extent, that the whole time of the teach- 
er is frittered away in listening to hurried reci- 
tations. No opportunity is allowed for explana- 
| tions and illustrations, nor any for awakening 
and disciplining the mind of the pupil by search- 
ing and skillful examination, which will reveal 
the true amount of his knowledge, and the pro- 
| cess by which he acquires it. The pupil’s efforts 
are soon reduced to the mere act of remember- 
| ing, and the teacher’s to that of hearing him 
_repeat by rote. 3d. It operates oppressively 
on the teacher, if he purchases all the different 
| textbooks which he may be called to teach in 
different schools, and if he does not purchase 
_ them, he is unable to prepare himself on the dif- 
| ferent lessons, before he hears them recited. 
4th. It prevents the introduction of the system 
of simultaneous recitation, which has been found 
| so beneficial in other countries, and in some parts 
| ‘of our own. 5th. The stimulating effect which 
| a large class exerts.upon each member of it, not 
only when reciting, but also when studying, by 
reminding him constantly, that many besides 
himself are engaged, at the same time, on the 
same lesson, and that he will soon be required to 
appear in their presence, and to be measured by 
_as well as with them; all this is lost where classes 
are so subdivided. 6th. It adds seriously to the 
‘cost of education, not only as it protracts the 
period required to make a child master of a 
| study, but also as it increases the expense for 
textbooks. Instead of being worn out, they are 
| soon cast aside to make way for new ones. A 
| great variety of textbooks, upon one subject, in 
_ the same school, is acknowledged by all to be 
| one of the greatest evils which afflict our schools, 
and a serious impediment to the general progress 
of the pupils. 

A constant change of teachers has done much 
to prevent uniformity of books in the same school. 
The success of a school depends very much upon 
its oxassirication. There should be as few 
classes as possible, that the teacher may concen- 
trate his energy. He must act upon the greatest 
number at once. By such an arrangement, each 
pupil will receive more time than he could by 
separate instruction. The teacher’s good judg- 
ment must dictate how many he can instruct 
profitably, in the same class. Much depends up- 


on the age and advancement of the pupils. But 
without uniformity of books upon the same sub- 














ject, proper classification is impossible. 
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absurd to think of it; and a teacher under such 
a state of things, must either submit to the 
drudgery of slavery, or take a bold, independent 
stand, prepare himself faithfully upon ths sub- 
jects he is to teach, and then, with slates and 
pencils, pens and paper, or what is better for his 
pupils, a good blackboard, Teacu, making the 
books a secondary matter. 

This evil being manifest, the question at once 
arises, how shall it be remedied? Shall a Board 
of Education, appointed by the Legislature, pre- 
scribe what books shall, or shall not, be used 
throughout the State or County? Or, shall the 
subject he left altogether to such committees as 
each town, city, or district, may appoint? Shall 
we aim at general uniformity, throughout the 
State or County, or limit it to a single city, town, 
or distriet ? 

Uniformity of books, upon the same subject, 


The Talisman. 


— 


BY. WM. C. RICHARDS. 





This motto I give to the young and the old— 
More precious, by far, than a treasure of gold, 

*T will prove to its owner a talisman rare, 

More potent than magic—’t is “ Never Despair!” 


No, never despair! whatsoe’er be thy lot, 

If fortune’s gay sunshine illumine it not ; 

*Mid its gloom, and despite its dark burden of care, 
If thou canst not be cheerful, yet “ Never Despair!” || 


Oh! what if the sailor a coward should be, 

When the tempest comes down, in its wrath, on the 
sea,— 

And the mad billows leap like wild beasts from their 
lair, 








in the same school, should always be insisted up- 
on. In large towns, cities, and villages, where 
the people are changing from one part of the 
town to the other, un1Formity should be strictly 
adhered to. 

The question of uniformity of textbooks 
throughout the State, to be regulated by a 
Central Board of Education, we reserve for fu- 
ture discussion. Let parents be ready to meet 
the improvements of the age, but let them, let 
teachers’ and school committees, use the proper 
degree of deliberation and caution in selecting 
the best books, and changing them when there is 
a great and obvious improvement, and this diffi- 
culty will in a great measure disappear. 

We are indebted, principally, to discussions in “ Tue 


ScHooL AND THE ScHOOLMASTER,’’ and the “ Connecti- 
cut School Manual,” for this article. 





Wonderful Discovery. 

Dr. Sylvester, an eminent chemist, has discov- || 
ered a mode of hardening the human body to the 
consistency of stone or marble. His specimens 
have excited great astonishment. One was the || 
head of a lady, with the hair parted and dressed, 
retaining flexible properties and colors, although 
the surface from which it sprung resembled stone 
—somewhat like a wax model; the tongue was 
petrified, as though it had never uttered a sound. 
The petrifying process is said to be simple and 
cheap. A bouquet of choice flowers, the juice 
first extracted by pneumatic process, preserved 
their natural colors, but were as hard and rigid 
as if carved from marble. 

Student §& Young Tutor. 





iC} If this generation does its duty, the cause 
of constitutional freedom is safe. If we fail, not 
only do we defraud our children of the inheri- 
tence which we received from our fathers, but 
we blast the hopes of the friends of liberty 
throughout our continent, throughout Europe, 
throughout the world, to the end of time. 

Edward Everett. 


To make him their prey if he yield to Despair? 


But see him amid the fiercé strife of the waves, 
When around his frail vessel the stormdemon raves, 
How he rouses his soul up to do and to dare ; 

And while there is life left—will “Never Despair!” 


Thou, too, art a sailor, and Time is the sea, 

And life the frail vessel that upholdeth thee ; 
Fierce storms of misfortune will fall to thy share, 
But like thy bold prototype—“ Never Despair!” 


Let not the wild tempest thy spirit affright, 

Shrink not from the storm though it come in its 
might, 

Be watchful, be ready, for shipwreck prepare, 

Keep an eye on the lifeboat, but “ Never Despair!’ 





Sphere of Human Influence. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS HILL. 

Babbage, in his “ Ninth Bridgewater 
has a chapter concerning the perma- 
| nent impression of our words upon the air,—a 
'chapter which none have ever read without a 
| thrill of mingled admiration and fear; and which 
_ closes with an eloquence that is worthy the lips 
of an orator, though coming from a mathemati- 


Charles 
Treatise,” 


| follows the movement of the earth with instant 
| obedience, and the sun with prompt humility 
bends his course to theirs. 
'with their moons are moved by sympathy with 
/the earth, and the stars and most distant clus- 
ters of the universe obey the leading of the sun. 
| Thus, throughout all the fields of space, where- 


| 
| 


The sister planets 


ever stars or suns are scattered, they move for 
| the falling apple’s sake. Nor is the motion slow- 
ly taken up. The moon waits for no tardy moy- 
ing impulse from the earth, but instantly obeys. 
| The speed of light which reaches the sun in a 
| few minutes, would be too slow to compare with 


| this. Electricity itself, coursing round the earth 


|a thousand times an hour, can give us no con- 
ception of the perfectly simultaneous motions of 
| | gravity. There are stars visible to the telescopic 
eye, whose light has been ages on its swift-winged 
| course before it reached this distant part of 
| space, but they move in instant accordance with 
| the falling fruit. 
True it is, that our senses refuse to bear wit- 
| ness to any motion other than the apple’s fall, 
| and our fingers tire if we attempt to untie the 
long list of figures, which our Arabic notation 
| requires to express the movement thereby given 
to the sun. Yet that motion can be proved to 
exist, and the algebraist’s formula can represent 
boas quantity. The position of every particle of 
| matter at every instant of time, past, present, or 
| to come, has been written in one short sentence 
which any man can read. And as each man 
ean understand more or less of this formula of 
motion, according to his ability and his acquaint- 
ance with mathematical learning, so we may 
conceive of intelligent beings, whose faculties are 
very far short of infinite perfection, who can 
read, in that sentence, the motions not only of 
the sun, but of all bodies which our senses re- 














cian’s pen. 
Would that Babbage had touched, in his frag- 
mentary treatise, upon some of the inferences 


| gravity, inferences which would probably have 
| been as new to most of his readers, as those || 
_ which he, with so much acuteness, draws from the |, 
| law of the equality of action and reaction. 

The motion of which Babbage speaks, in the 
chapter to which we refer, is undulatory, com- 


| "ie" ° 
transmission; and the startling result of his 


reasoning comes from the never-dying character 
of the motion, keeping forever a record of our 
words in the atmosphere itself; always audible to 
a finer sense than ours; reserved against the day 
of account, when perchance our own ears may be 


quickened to hear our own words ringing in the | 
air. 











portioned to their respective masses. 


which may be drawn from the Newtonian law of || 


| municated by impulse, and requiring time for its | 


| veal to us. Nay, if the mind of Newton has ad- 
| vanced in power since he entered heaven with a 
| speed at all proportioned to his intellectual 
growth on earth, perhaps even he could now 
| with great ease assign to every star in the wide 
| universe of God the motion, which it received 
| from the fall of that apple which led him to his 
‘immortal discoveries. 
Every moving thing on the earth, from the 
least to the greatest, is accompanied in its mo- 


| tion by all the heavenly spheres. The rolling 
planets influence each other on their path, and 
each is influenced by the changes on its surface. 
| The starry systems, wheeling round their un- 
known center, move in harmony with each other’s 
| courses, and each is moved by the planets which 
| accompany it in its mighty dance. Thus does 
| this law of motion bind all material bodies in 
| one well-balanced system wherein not one par- 

















But motion is not only enduring through all || ticle can move, but all the uncounted series of 


time, it is simultaneous throughout all space. The || worlds and suns must simultaneously move with 
apple that falls from the tree is met by the | jt 


earth; not half way, but at a distance fitly pro- | 


Thus may every deed on earth be instantly 


The moon || known in the farthest star, whose light, travel- 
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ae: with almost unbounded speed since crea- 
tion’s dawn, has not yet reached our eyes. It 
only needs, in that star, a sense quick enough to 
perceive the motion, infinitely to small for hu- 
man sense, and an analysis far reaching enough to 
trace that motion to its cause. The cloud of 
witnesses that ever encompass this arena of our 
mortal life, may need no near approach to earth- 
ly scenes, that they may scan our conduct. As 
they journey from star to star and roam through 
the unlimited glories of creation, they may read 
in the motions of the heavens about them the 
ever faithful report of the deeds of men. 

This sympathetic movement of the planets, 
like the mechanical impulse given by our words 
to the air, is ever during. 

The astronomer from the present motion of the 
comet learns all its former path, traces it back 
on its long round of many years, shows you 
when and -where it was disturbed in its course by 
planets, and points out to you the altered move- 
ment which it assumed from the interference of 
bodies unknown by any other means to human 
science. He needs onlya more subtle analysis 
and a wider grasp of mind to do for the planets 
and the stars what he has done for the comet. 
Nay, it were a task easily done by a spirit less 
than infinite, to read in the present motion of any 
one star the past motions of every star in the 
universe, and thus of every planet that wheels 
round those stars, and of every moving thing up- 
on those planets. 

Thus considered, how strange a record does 
the star-gemmed vesture of the night present! 
There, in the seemingly fixed order of those 
blazing sapphires, isa living dance, in whose 
track is written the record of all the motions that 
ever man or nature made. Had we the skill to 
read it, we should there find written every deed 
of kindness, every deed of guilt, together with 
the fall of the landslide, the play of the fountain, 
the sporting of the lamb, and the waving of the 
grass. Nay, when we behold the superhuman 
powers of calculation exhibited sometimes by 
sickly children long before they reach man’s age, 
may we not believe that man, when hereafter 
freed from the load of this mortal clay, may be 
able, in the movement of the planets or the 
sun, to read the errors of his own past life? 

Thou who hast raised thy hand to do a deed 
of wickedness, stay thine arm! ‘The universe 
will be witness of thine act, and bear an everlast- 
ing testimony against thee; for every star in the 
remotest heavens will move when thy hand 
moves, and all the tearful prayers thy soul can 
utter will never restore those moving orbs to the 
path from which thy deed has drawn them. 

Common School Jour. 





Mental and Moral Culture. 
It seems to be gearally conceded that the mor- 
al nature of man requires as much cultivation as 
the intellectual, to insure a virtuous and useful 








exercise of its qualities. ‘To improve the intel- 
lect, then, and leave the heart uncultivated, is but 
to increase the capabilities of a depraved being to 
work evil, and still farther to debase himself and 
injure his fellow men. The records of the past 
abound with instances of intellectual monsters, 
whose talents were only employed in injury to 
their species—whose lives were spent in desola- 
ting the earth, and sowing the seeds of anarchy 
and confusion. 


A system of instruction, to be a blessing in- || 
stead of an evil, must recognize the code of Rev- |, 


elation as an essential portion of human educa- 
tion. The virtues of the Bible, and the letters of 
the alphabet, must be impressed together upon 
the tender nature of the child. While it imbibes 
the wisdom of the serpent, it should also learn 
the harmlessness of the dove. The ethics of the || 
inspired Book should be as systematically and || 
thoroughly taught in every school as reading, || 
writing, geography, and arithmetic. Such an 
education will give to the world good as well as 
great men, and while it supports the State with 
the pillars of intelligence, will give it its other || 


indispensable foundation, the virtwe of the people. || 


Hand in hand with such asystem of education, 
should go that nome TeacnHIne which 
MOTHER alone can give—those words of good- 
ness and heaven-derived monition, whispered over 
the cradle, breathed in the morning and evening || 
prayer, exemplified in the daily life, which the |, 
child cannot forget if he would, he remembers in || 
the dustiest path of after life, and which rise, with |, 
the freshness of yesterday, before his dying eyes. 
If there is a spot upon carth where man is best |) 
fitted for his earthly and eternal destiny, and || 
where angelic intelligence, watching with eager || 
interests the development of an order of beings but || 
little lower than themselyes, delight to linger, it is || 
not in the schools of Science, not alone in the sa- 
cred temples of Religion, but at the holy altar of 
a well-ordered Home, where the Priestess brings 
her children to minister by her side, and teaches 
them to offer up daily sacrifices of evil passions, 
selfish propensities, and wayward humors, upon 
a shrine consecrated to Benevolence, Generosity, 
Humility, Forgiveness, Truth—in one word, to 
Gop. 

American Mothers! Have you not in your 
own history a noble exempler? Have you not 
Mary, the Mother of Washington? Take, for 
your model, her in whose eyes Knowledge was 
but the handmaid of Virtue, and no future poet, 
commemorating the praise of our immortal pa- 
triot, need exclaim, in his despair— 


*‘ Has earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast ?”’ 


Student & Young Tutor. 





2x} T he life of man is in reality one continued 
education, the end of which is to make himself 
perfect.— Degerando. 


the || 


John Ledyard. 

Perhaps the world never afforded a more won- 
'derful combination of enterprise, perseverance, 
/and resolution, than our countryman, Ledyard, 
“In his boyhood, he rambled among the In- 

dians, on our frontiers; he was the first to descend 
Connecticut river ina canoe, and in one which 
| was constructed by his own hands, and managed 
_ by himself alone; he studied law and divinity ; he 
, enlisted as a soldier at Gibraltar; he went round 
|the world with Captain Cook; he projected the 


| first trading voyage to the North West Coast; he 
_ was intimate with Robert Morris in Philadelphia, 
with Paul Jones in Paris, with Sir Robert Banks 
in London, and Professor Pallas in Petersburg ; 
he was the friend and correspondent of Jefferson 
and La Fayette; he was one season in New 
| York, the next in Spain and France, the next 
|in Siberia, and the next under the pyramids of 
| Egypt; he was the first to open the field of Afri- 


| can Discovery, and there extinguished the enthu- 


_Siasm and love of adventure, which he could only 
relinquish with life itself.” 

He wasa great pedestrian, and in his own 
language, “trampled half the globe beneath his 
feet.” He once traveled through the greater part 
| of Europe on foot, and scarcely had he entered 


_London, on his return, when he heard that a 
company had been formed for the purpose of pen- 
_etrating into the interior of Africa; but that they 
could find no traveler willing to undertake the 
dangerous enterprise. With his usual prompt- 
ness and energy, he waited on the gentlemen, 
_ told his name, and offered his services. 

“You are exactly the man we want, Mr. 
Ledyard,’ said they; “but,” glancing at his dus- 
ity clothes, and his face flushed with exertion, “ we 
are sorry you have so lately returned from a fa- 
_tiguing journey. Our vessels have long since 
| been ready to sail.’’ 

“They shall not wait for me,”’ replied Ledyard. 

He caught a hasty supper, went on board that 
night, received all necessary directions, and was 
actually ready to leave the harbor at early sunrise. 

Student & Young Tutor. 





Blessed are the Peace Makers. 
A TRUE STORY. 


In 1698 there were, in what is now the State 
of Pensylvania, some fertile lands, which Wil- 
liam Penn ascertained were not included in his 
first purchase. As he was very desirous to ob- 
tain these lands, he offered to buy them of the 
Indians. They said they had no wish to part 
with the spot where their fathers were buried; 
but to please him, they would sell a portion of 
the territory. The bargain was, that Penn 
should have as many acres as a young man could 
travel round in one day. Thisproposal came 
from the Indians; yet when it had been tried they 
were greatly dissatisfied ; for the young English- 
man walked much faster and farther than they 








anticipated. Penn observed their discontent, and 
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asked the cause. “The walker cheated us, said | 


the Indians. “Ah, how can that be,’’ said Penn; 
«did you not choose yourselves to have the land 
measured thus?” “True,” replied the Indians, 
« but white brother make a big walk!” Some of 
Penn’s company said the bargain was a fair one, 
and the Indians ought to be compelled to abide 
by it. “Compelled!” exclaimed Penn; “how 
can you compel them without bloodshed,—with- 
out murder?” Then turning, with a smile, to the 
Indians, he said, “ well brothers, if you have given 
us too much land forthe goods first agreed on, 
how much more will satisfy you?’ They liked 
this treatment; and named the quantity of cloth, 
fish-hooks, etc. with which they would be con- 
This was given at once, and the Indians 
went away with bright faces. Penn, after they 
were gone, turned to his friends and said, “O, 
how sweet and cheap a thing is charity. How 


| wrong it would have been to fight and kill those 


poor natives for a little piece of land!” The 


untamed savages became warm friends of the || 


poor Quaker; and when his colony suffered for 
the want of food, they cheerfully came forward 
and assisted the white men with the fruits of their 
labor and hunting.—Child’s Friend. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 


October, 1848. 
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ll Cherm'ter|| Barom| Wind. | o oe 
ae a pe 5 - dil we = » 
2;#%/3 2)||Mean|| & a je] $ |8e| § 
| 2'3 SS) neigh | «fia {si & jo‘ & 

1 49 55 53.2 29.207/ ne | ne|licloudy) 6 | 1.16 

9 546758.5| .112| s | s | livar’ble 1| .22 

3/53 6758.5) .449!swisw/| 1! do 1 

4 507059.0| .494/sw|sw/|1) do | 2 

5/5068 56.3!) .527|| west | west| 1)| fair | 9 

64871582) .509/n winw|1) do | 9 

75172610) 536) w | w |1| do | 9 

8526656.5| 591) n | n |1) do | 5 

9 466854.7| .448| do | do | 1) do | 9 

10 46,7559.5| .405)) west! w | 1l)var’ble) 5 

11 4767 52.8) .484)| | e@ | 1] clear, 10 

12 406752.2| .423|) do | do | 1! fair | 9 

13 416351.7| .260| ne | ne | 1) clear | 10 

14 436753.8| .275| do | do | 1) fair | 9 

15 447059.8) 224) nw) 2\var’ble 4) .36 

16 57 68 60.5 28.905| sw sw 3 cloudy) 1 | 57 

17/4651 46,7 29.274 west | west| 2\var’ble| 3 | .02 

18,365145.8) .314|/nw | nw/|2\ do | 3 

19 44 46 44,7) 28.986| west; west| 2\cloudy, 0| .14 

20/4255 46.5,29.150)| do | do | 1|var’ble) 5 

21 426047.5) .180| do | do | 1) fair | 6 

9237/59 49.7|| .185|| do | do | 1) do | 8 

9349'5855.3| .100|| sw | sw | Iicloudy) 0| .28 

24 51'6957.0| .126|) do | do | Ijvar’ble, 4 

2545 5252.8| .404| nw| nw/|1| do 5 
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2956 61 54.7) 2\| do | do | 1) var’ble}| 1 

30 4859 56.8 7.505 do | do | 3| do | 4| .02 

31,41/53 46.2\29. west ' west! 1|| clear| 9 





ExrLanaTion.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 


greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 


mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 


| barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 


| temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
| breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
SUMMARY— 
Least hight of Thermometer, 
Greatest hight of do 
Least daily variation of do 2 


36 deg. 
. 


Greatest daily variation of do 29 
Mean temperature of month, 54 

do do at sunrise, 46.06 

do do at2P.M. 63.2 
Coldest day, October 19th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 44.7 
Warwest day, October 7th. 
Mean temp. of war nest day, 61 
Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.663 inches 
Maximum do do 29.591 do 
Range of do 928 do 
Mean hight of do 29.2532 do 


o. of days of rain, 10. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 3-62 inches. 
Wearuer.—Clear and fair, 14 days ; variable, 12 days; 
| cloudy, 5 days. 





| 


W. 71g days; W. 1114 days; N. W. 314 days; S; 
| 1 day. 

| AE gloomy day, heavy rain in night, 
2d, heavy showers 12 tol, Pp. m.; 3d, nearly cloudy; 4th; 
| a few drops rain 6, P. m.; 5th, 6th, 7th, fine weather ; 
| 8th, morning cloudy, rest of day fair; 9th to 15th, wea- 
| ther very fine; 15th, variable, wind and rain in ntght. 





16th, heavy rain 8 to 9, Pp. m.; 17th, cool, light shower 
| 3p. M.; 18th, cool and damp; 19th, rained lightly most 
| of the a. M.; 20th, a. mM. variable, p. m. fair; 21st, 22d, 
| fine Indian Summer days; 23d, very gloomy, drizzled 
| all day; 24th, 25th, pleasant and variable; 26th, 27th, 
fine Indian Summer days; 28th, began to rain 9 a.. m., 
very wet day; 29th, variable and damp; 30th, variable, 
smoky day; 31st, cool and very clear. 
OxsservATIONS.—On the whole, this month has been 
quite pleasant, and presents nothing worthy of special 
remark. The mean temperature is nearly two degrees 
higher than the average for the last fourteen years. The 
quantity of rain during the month is exactly equal to 
the average for the month during the same period. The 
rains, however, owing to the dry weather in September 
and the latter part of August, had but little effect upon 
the navigable streams. 





Chide Mildly the Erring. 





BY CAPT. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8. A. 





Chide mildly the erring ! 
Kind language endears ; 
Grief follows the sinful,— 
Add not to their tears. 
Avoid with reproaches 
Fresh pain to bestow, 
The heart which is stricken 
Needs never a blow. 


Chide mildly the erring ! 
Jeer not at their fall! 

If strength were but human, 
How weakly were all! 

What marvel that footsteps 
Should wander astray, 

When tempests so shadow 
Life’s wearisome way ! 


Chide mildly the erring! 
Entreat them with care! 

Their natures are mortal,— 
They need not despair, 

We all have some frailty, 
We all are unwise, 

















And the grace which redeems us, 
Mast shine from the skies. 


| 








| 
Winp.—N. 214 days; N. E. 3 days; E. 2. days; S. || 











THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 
A New Collection of Church Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
| 


| THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
It is the result of 








| work of these well known authors. 
| great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
| gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
| work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
| braces— 

| FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECOND—A wuch greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
| none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
| tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
| * but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
| to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
| edge ani taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
| a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
| choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
| choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
| forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
| usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
| lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add wuch to their interest. . 

The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
;a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
| their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
| classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
| system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
| to be much superior io any other method of teaching music. 
| Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
| National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
|| Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
| is not strictly dévotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to makea 
| complete Manual of Psalmody, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
| Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
| examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 
| 58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
| PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 








Philadelphia, have just published 





MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
A 


d, 





For the use of Schools, ies, etc. 
| On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
| knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
| Jllustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


| 
| GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO.. No. 14 North Fourth Street, 
| 
| 
| 


They have also lately published 
THE AMERICAN MANDAL; 


| A Commentary on the Constitution of the United Staies 
| of North Amerwca—W ith Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 





| ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 
| BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
MET 4 MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. , 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
‘Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 


the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 





Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 
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RAW’S ALGEBRA. 
PART FIRST. | 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- | 
struction; with numerous Practical Exercises. | 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. 
Complete in one volume, 12mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, | 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward Col- 
lege. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to the educational public, the | 
publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- 
metical Course of Dr. Ray. Ananalysis of Ray’s Algebra 
was published in the September number of the School 
Friend. It isthe result of much labor and research, having 
been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the 
Eclectic Educational Series. The author's experience, 
as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, 
have, it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. | 
The great favor with which it has already been received, is 
gratifying evidence of its high merits. ‘hough but four | 
weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is 
already nearly exhausted. 

While the work is very comprehensive, containing a 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in ps 
bra, and is priated and bound in a very neat and substantial 
manner, it is sold at one-third less price than other similar | 
works. 

Teachers of Algeba will be supplied gratuitously with | 
a copy for examination, on application to 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 
58 Main Street. 





NEW AND ELEGANT 


BOOK ON ASTRONOMY, 


IN QUARTO FORM. | 


JUST PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, 
New York, 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY; 


Designed for the use of Public or Common Schools in the 
United States. Illustrated with numerous original Dia- 
grams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 12, 
City of New York. 


“Tt has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical 
Science, to present all the distinguishing principles in 
Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but 
with such occular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illustrations 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book; 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less 
price than have been given in any other elementary As- 
tronomy.” | 

The plan is so simple and illustrations so complete, to- 
gether with the beautiful style in which it is got up, that it 
cannot fail of an extensive introduction. 

The following are some of the peculiar characteristics of 
the work : 

Ist. Its size, being in the guarto form enabled the au- | 
thor to introduce larger diagrams than are found in any 
other primary work upon the same subject. 

2d. The Lessons, in all cases, face the diagrams to which | 
they refer; this places the illustration constantly before the 
eye of the pupil while he is studying his lessou. 

3d. The explanations are placed upon the diagrams | 
themselves; rendering it unnecessary to use letters of refer- 
ence, which are useless and perplexing to children. | 

| 
| 


4th. The planets are shown in their various positions ni 
their orbits, as well as the inclination of their axes to the 
plane of their orbits. 

5th. Many of the diagrams are original, and most of 
them are drawn upon a different principle from the ordi- 
vary diagrams in use, and, it is believed, better illustrate 
the subjects to which they refer. 


Teachers are particularly requested to examine the work | 
for themselves, and decide upon its merits. | 


CADY & BURGESS, 





60 John St., New York. || ¢ 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Kee 


constantly for sale a very large and well selected 


stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 


Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 

PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 


WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 
tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 
larger work than this for reference. 

SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 


do. do.. . EXERCISES. 

PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY “ 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY “ ‘ 
do. CHEMISTRY ” a 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography ; quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, a by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or Jecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.C0 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 


of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best | 


astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s'x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. $ 2. 





= f 
SGRIBNER’S 


Enginecr’s and Mechanic's Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 

Superficies spd Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes, 

Square and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 

~y the Mechanical Powers, the Setam Engine, &c. &c. 
1.25. 


| WILKINS, CARTER, & CO.’S 
| POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS, 
| 
| 


MORE UNIVERSALLY USED THAN ALL OTHERS 
COMBINED. 


| ARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLECTION OF 
CHURCH MUSIC: by L. Mason. Greatly admired 
for the beauty, chasteness, and sterling character of its mu- 
sic. Published under the direction of the Boston Academy 
of Music, with a pamphlet of Furry-Ning SELEcT Tunrs, 
added in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 
exceilence of the Collection, without extra charge. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. Edit 

ed by L. Mason. This standard work is so well known 
and used as to preclude the necessity of any recommen- 
| dation. 
THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason andG.J.Webb. One 
| of the most complete works of the kind ever published. It 
| has received the sanction of the Boston Handel and Haydn 
| Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In style, 
| there is a great diversity, it being suited to every variety 
| of subject and occasion, and is, especially, adapted to con- 
gregational use. The Psaltery will make a valuable addi- 
tion to the Boston Academy’s Collection and Carmina 
Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 


NOW READY, 


| A NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK FOR THE PRESENT 
SEASON, NAMELY: 


THE NATIONAL LYRE: a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, comprising the best ancient and modern 
compositions of established merit, with a choice selection 
of Chants, &c., designed for the use of choirs, congrega- 
tions, singing schools, and societies, throughout the United 
States. By S. Parkman Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and 
H. K. Oliver. It is believed that this will be one of the 
most beautiful collections ever published. 1t consists of 
old, new, and original music, all of which is of a strictly 
devotional character. The old tunes have simple arrange- 
ments, and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care from classic 
} composition, while, it is hoped the original may be found of 
) sufficient variety to please all tastes. All needless difficul- 
| ties in the construction of the vocal parts have been avoid- 
| ed; and, as far as possible, each separate part has been 

made interesting and easy to the performer. Another im- 
| portant feature of this book is, the substitution of small 
| notes for figures in the organ score. As comparatively few 
| persons have the opportunity of perfecting themselves in 
| Thorough Bass sufficiently even to play plain psalmody 
| correctly from figures, it is hoped that this arrangement 
may cordially meet the approbation of all. The book be- 
ing somewhat less in size than the others, it is offered at a 
lower price; thus placing it within the reach not ouly of 
choirs in special want of new books, but of those who are 
already supplied. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. Johnson, 
Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. A collection 
of Choruses, from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, and other distinguished composers. This 
work embraces a larger collection of choruses than has 
been before published, arranged in a form for the use and 
| improvement of choirs; and it is believed that, besides the 
| additional interest which its use imparts to choir meetings, 
the study of the pure compositions it contains will greatly 
improve the taste and facilitate the power of execution. 
Although only published in the summer, several editions 
have been already sold—the price being even lower than 
the Common Church Music Books. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in two parts. 
By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professors in the Boston Acs- 
demy of Music. It issupposed that any mother, or primary 
| school teacher, who can herself sing, although she may 
know so little of musical characters as not to be able to read 
music herself, may, by the help of this book, be enabled to 
teach her pupils with good success, and thus prepare the 
way ~~ a more thorough and extensive course in higher 
schools. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 
—Consisting of a great variety of Songs, Hymns, and 
Scriptural Selections, with appropriate music, arranged to 
be sung in one, two, or three parts; ning, also. the 
elementary principles of Vocal Music, d with refer- 
ence to the inductive or Pestalozzia hod of teaching, 
designed as a complete musical al for common or 
grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. This work has been prepared with reference to the 
wants of common schools and academies, and is designed to 
follow the above work. 


For sale by W. B, SMITH & CO., Cincinnati, and 
other booksellers 
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GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, patch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are ieaned throughout the 
work. 

mepropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. |_| 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian Tribes. The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

Phe first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space bas been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. ; 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence, 

The work is printed or large open type, well bound, and 


CADY & BURGESS, | 


‘Booksellers and Stationers,| 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
| with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 

maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
| type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
| plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 

















SMITH’S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
| prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 

matter. 





SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work» 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for th ho desire a more 





contains 450 pages 12mo. . 

‘Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the ishers, or our agents, 
Messrs. W. iP Smith & Co., cinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 


Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journa! of Commerce. 


lis plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Ansorr, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 
New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern 
sey’s Histury of the United States, designed for the use ot 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any ‘History of the 
United States with which I am acqu ; 


From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


WILLIAMsBuRGH, L, I, January 11, 1848. 

pee. Capy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey’s 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the ¢ondensation ong grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil Can ollow the 
thread of history, the competd@ of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not into that 
common and guilty neglect of those wri for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trasting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wm. H. VAN DOREN. 


above. C. Tracy, 
sical School, 183 East Broadway: 


The New York Recorder, says—“ yy sg History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, sim le in 
style, and will be readily understood by the young. Weare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, an secks to 
arate his presence and providence in our national 
affairs” 


I fully co 
Princ 


extended course than is contained in #he foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL H 
lar work is designed as a Reading-@ 
is used very extensively in the first , lect or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 


RY.— This’ pve 
» 


ecitation boo 


| They describe the uses of the several parts. 
| plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, acade- 
mies and bigh schools, illustrated with 212 superior 


| engravings. 


‘These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D., embrace, Ist. A 


| description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 


Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, kye, Ear, &c. 2d. 
3d. They give 


servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
| tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
| remove disease. These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. ‘These works are now ex 
tensively used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
| country. 
| Mippiepury CoLiece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CuTTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
aon work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ege as a text book, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
| design of Academies and Colleges. 
Your obedient servant, Cc. B. ADAMS, 
Prof. Chem., &c. 
| I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
| alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
| the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 
Pres. Med. College. 
The following orders are published in the annual reports - 
| of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
| commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
| Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
| make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 
| Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
| troduced into the schools for girls. 
Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
| consider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
| ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 
City oF Boston, April 18th, 1848. 
I the subscriber do hereby certify that « Cutter’s first book 
| on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
| vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
| used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee. 











reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 







_ INTELLECTUAL A , OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common 3 in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. ‘This isa new and original mth and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, 


(for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
Proceedings step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 

im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 

AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 











The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credi 


Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


“0: & Bilalso publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 
Guide, large quarto, sheep 








" gets, 
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‘ State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., April 21, 1848. 
Dr. CUTTER: 


Dear Sir,—I comply cheerfully with your request to give 
| you my impressions of the merits of your treatise on *¢An- 
| atomy and Physiology,” after using it as a school book in 
| the “State Normal School” about two years. [am happy 
| to say, that I regard it as having higher claims, as a school 
| book treatise of the two subjects in connection, than any 
| other work before the public, with which I am acquainted. 
| And I think it important to present the subjects together. 

Without a knowledge of the strueture of the organs of the 
| body, one is scarcely able to understand their functions. 
Indeed, to some extent, it is indispensable to connect the 
two. I hope you will succeed in securing their introduc- 
tion into the Schools of the West. 

The « First Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for Gram- 
mar Schools,” we continue to use in the model school. 
We regard it as the best, and adapted to their wants. I 
think, for “common schools,” it has a better adaptation 
than the larger work. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
DAVID C. ROWE, 
Principal of * State Normal School.” 





EDDY'S CELEBRATED 


PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, agents for the sale of the above well- 
known printing ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
and now offer at much reduced prices: 





News Ink,’ - 2+ = 25 cts. per Ib. 
Book Ink, No. 4, - - - - 0 “ « & 
Book Ink, No.3, - - - 50 4 w Hs 
Book Ink, No. 2, - - - - 7% « «@ «6 


This Ink is acknowledged by many of our. very best 
printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
printing Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
sive sale heretofore has been the very high —- charged 
for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
isfaction. . 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 

W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnati 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 


2 do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

3. do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4, do — do HERPETOLOGY and LICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

5 do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“ The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

3 “ YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwArb CoL.eGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of pong but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 





do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— ; 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author's reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s ” Improved Edition. 








TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W, B, SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, 


Ss’ ES’ Eee ECE Se 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing thein at the East. 


Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
“2 ~ las most popular series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at “the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sigessof Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very ortment of Memorandum and Pass 
Books. These offering at much lower prices than 










they have ever hitherto been sold in the’ West. We are 
determined to co successfully in quality and price 
with the best mufacturers. ‘Penms—Casu. 


. SMITH & CO., 
No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSIC 


ORKS, 


-PUBLISHERS’ EST PRICES. 


‘THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. LowELmMason & GEorGE 
J. Wess. A collection of*@hurch Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn So€iety, and the Boston Acad 
emy of Music. ; 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection gf Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason.. One of the most popular. 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANDAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. - 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers, 


FIRESIDER..H Y. A @iew collection of 
Glees and Port So rauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voic By William Mason. Just 


published. 
Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 
They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at thé’ 
publishers’ lowest prices, by i, a 7 
W. B. SMI co.” 















SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all] 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 

PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES. with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary, 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; “ 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; »- 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

’ Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rey. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Lino Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGutfley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers ina 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with English Notes. Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed supertiuous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 





do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS ‘OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 


tical, containing a full explanatiomof the construction and 


use of Tables} anew system of Surveying : By Rev. 
George C. Whi M. A., Professor of Mathematical 





and Experimental§etence iti the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. i 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithwetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually wseful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. “The 
ape of Surveying taught in this wor d originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirfls of the labor required by 
the ordinary process? Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of ce whe The publishefs have reason to believe 
that thiguGe@imetry will be yery.extensively adopted as a 


text-bo : 
ELEMENTS‘OF* METEOROLOGY, with Questions 


for Exa ion, designed for the use of Academies and 
ait rc A.M. Professor of Mathe- 












Schools: 
matics and Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford-  Illust; ith engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, a urora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all gener iti 
the opinion of eminent scientific m 
should be taught in all our schools 
and only work of the kind, is all 


that purpose. Just Peart y 







n be needed for 


OODFORD & CO., 
59 Pearl St., New York. 


PRATT, 





Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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